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Users  Hope  Microsoft 
Sales  Reorg  Pays  Off 


Tailwind’  plan  includes  expanded  account 
teams,  closer^^^fent  with  vertical  iBustries 


BY  CAROL  SLIWA 

MINNEAPOLIS 

Microsoft  Corp.  is  ramping  up 
an  enterprise  sales  force  re¬ 
structuring,  known  internally 
as  Tailwind,  under  which  the 
company  will  align  its  account 
teams  with  specific  industries 
and  add  1,000  industry  and 
technology  specialists  to  them 
during  the  next  12  months. 

Simon  Witts,  vice  president 
of  Microsoft’s  enterprise  and 


partner  group,  said  at  the 
company’s  Worldwide  Partner 
Conference  here  last 
week  that  users  should 
see  “a  more  coordinat¬ 
ed  account  team”  that 
gives  them  access  to 
specialists  with  in- 
depth  knowledge,  not 


Simon  Witts 
discusses  the 
Tailwind  initiative. 

PAGE  45 


just  staffers  from  their  local 
sales  offices. 

Microsoft  also  plans  to  align 
with  business  partners  based 


on  how  users  buy  software 
from  them.  Witts  said  that 
one  of  the  goals  of  Tailwind, 
which  began  taking  effect 
when  Microsoft’s  fiscal  year 
began  this  month,  is  to  give 
the  account  teams  a 
better  understanding 
of  the  business  needs 
of  customers. 

Some  users  reached 
by  Computerworld. 
said  that,  although  they 


have  generally  been  pleased 
with  their  sales  interactions, 
Tailwind  will  be  beneficial  if  it 
Microsoft,  page  45 


HPC  Software 
Shortfall  Limits 
User  Benefits 

BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

WASHINGTON 

High-performance  computing 
is  emerging  as  a  critical  IT 
need  at  many  large  companies 
that  use  simulation  and  virtu¬ 
alization  to  design  and  test 
their  products.  But  there’s  a 
growing  gap  between  the 
hardware  and  software  capa¬ 
bilities  in  HPC  systems. 

Although  hardware  vendors 
can  build  systems  with  hun¬ 
dreds  or  even  thousands  of 
processors,  many  of  the  HPC 
applications  developed  by 
software  vendors  typically  uti¬ 
lize  only  12  or  16  processors  in 
parallel,  according  to  IT  man- 
HPC,  page  16 
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Serious  Linux  deployments 
are  popping  up  at  businesses 
all  over  the  world,  including  a 
German  insurer  and  a  Chi¬ 
nese  bank.  Why?  The  reasons 
have  more  to  do  with  practicalities  than  with 
zealotry.  Our  regional  report  begins  on  Page  31. 
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The  Samsung  242MP  display.  Explore  more  of  what’s  out  there. 

One  look  and  you’ll  see  how  the  combination  of  a  computer  display,  a  television  and.;a,f 
can  become  your  ultimate  source  of  knowledge.  And  why  Samsung  is  the  leading  dis 
brand  in  the  world.'  So  when  you’re  serious  about  business,  turn  on  a  Samsung.  And  1 
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Striving  for  added  efficiency  in  your  business? 
Start  with  your  servers.  Scaling  up — consolidating 
your  applications  onto  fewer  and  more  powerful 
servers — can  increase  utilization,  improve 
performance  and  reduce  management  demands. 
At  Insight,  you  get  access  to  the  leading-edge 
servers  and  the  expert  resources  and  services — 
Advanced  Integration  and  Enterprise  Systems 
National  Practice — to  simplify  the  complexities 
of  consolidation.  Learn  how  Insight  can  make 
IT  easier  for  you. 


CASE  STUDY: 
Server  Makeover 


When  a  national  retailer  wanted  to  simplify  its  IT  infrastructure, 
Insight  offered  a  solution:  server  consolidation.  Migrating  distributed 
servers  onto  one,  highly  scalable  server,  made  every  aspect  of  IT 
management  easier,  including  application  deployment,  storage 
and  backup.  Of  course,  when  it  comes  to  server  consolidation, 

Insight  has  everything  you  need — from  exceptional  technology 
to  expert  pre-sales  consulting  and  onsite 
implementation — to  get  IT  done  on  time 
and  on  target. 
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Linux  Goes  Global 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  We 
fanned  out  be¬ 
yond  U.S.  shores 
to  find  out  who’s  using  Lin¬ 
ux  and  why.  What  we  found 
are  some  substantial  deploy¬ 
ments  —  from  German  in¬ 
surers  to  Chinese  banks  — 
and  lots  of  serious,  pragmat¬ 
ic  reasons  for  Linux  adop¬ 
tion.  PACKAGE  BEGINS  ON  PAGE  31. 

32  Asia:  Some  users  in  the  region, 
like  T.C.  Juan,  vice  president  of 
new  technology  develop¬ 
ment  at  Taiwan  Mobile  (at 
left),  are  adopting  Linux  to 
save  money. 

34  Europe:  Open-source 
still  has  appeal,  but  the  fi¬ 
nancial  industry’s  push  for 
lower  costs  is  spiking  Lin¬ 
ux  adoption. 
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37  Latin  America:  Governments  in 
the  region  have  long  been  support¬ 
ers,  and  now  the  private  sector  is 
turning  to  Linux  servers  for  better 
performance  and  lower  costs. 
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Metadata  Management 
Returns  to  the  Fore 

But  some  IT  execs  still  fight  for  user, 
management  buy-in.  By  Heather  Havenstein 


IN  THE  WAKE  of  a 
homeland  security 
emergency  or  natur¬ 
al  disaster,  officials 
in  New  Jersey  up  un¬ 
til  a  few  months  ago 
had  no  way  to  simply 
and  quickly  get  comprehen¬ 
sive  information  on  the  state’s 
21  counties,  like  population 
statistics  or  building  locations. 

The  problem:  The  data  defi¬ 
nitions  —  or  metadata  — 
within  state  systems  described 
county  data  in  five  different 
ways,  said  Dan  Paolini,  direc¬ 
tor  of  data  management  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  New  Jersey  Office 
of  Information  Technology. 

“Many  times  in  an  emer¬ 
gency,  you  may  have  to,  in  an 
ad  hoc  way,  pull  data  out  of 
two  different  systems  you 
wouldn’t  have  thought  to  do 
before,”  he  said.  “All  of  a  sud¬ 
den,  you  can’t  trust  the  answer 
to  something  as  simple  as 
what  county  something  is  in.” 

But  state  officials  ham¬ 
mered  out  a  universal  way  for 
referencing  the  identity  of  a 
county  —  and  the  genders  and 
ethnicities  of  its  populations 
—  and  then  rolled  out  a  mas¬ 
ter  reference-data  registry  in 
March.  Now,  all  of  the  state 
government’s  future  IT  devel¬ 
opment  projects  will  include 
the  preferred  metadata  defini¬ 
tions,  Paolini  said. 

New  Jersey’s  IT  operation  is 
one  of  a  growing  number  of 
organizations  fueling  some¬ 
thing  of  a  revival  of  metadata 
management,  as  technology 
and  new  processes  make  it 
possible  to  overcome  earlier 
challenges.  Yet,  at  some  com¬ 
panies,  IT  managers  still  face 
problems  gaining  user  and/or 
management  buy-in. 


What  Is 
Metadata: 


METADATA  is  information 
regarding  the  characteristics  of 
any  artifact,  such  as  its  name, 
location,  perceived  importance, 
quality  or  value  to  the  enterprise, 
and  its  relationships  to  other 
artifacts  that  an  enterprise  has 
deemed  worth  managing. 

SOURCE  GARTNER  INC 


Metadata  is  the  technical  in¬ 
formation  about  data,  like  the 
type  and  field  name.  Vendors 
began  rallying  around  the  idea 
of  managing  metadata  in  the 
late  1980s  and  started  assem¬ 
bling  data  dictionaries  or 
repositories  as  part  of  main¬ 
frame  projects  and  Cobol  de¬ 
velopment.  But  enterprise 
metadata  management  has 
just  recently  caught  the  eye 
of  IT  managers. 

Early  Failures 

Early  metadata  management 
tools  —  like  IBM’s  unsuccess¬ 
ful  AD/Cycle  metadata  repos¬ 
itory,  which  ran  on  a  main¬ 
frame  and  DB2  in  the  late 
1980s  —  failed  to  catch  on  be¬ 
cause  vendor  technologies 
and  internal  processes  at  user 
companies  weren’t  mature 
enough,  said  Stuart  Carty, 
founder  and  principal  of  Gavi- 
lan  Research  Associates  LLC, 
a  metadata  research  firm  in 
Danville,  Calif. 

In  addition,  he  said,  it  often 
took  companies  between  six 
months  and  a  year  to  harvest 
metadata  from  the  old  devel¬ 
opment  tools  and  database 


schemas.  Some  of  today’s 
Web-based  tools  use  a  real¬ 
time  architecture,  allowing 
users  to  install  metadata 
repository  tools  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  begin  harvesting  defi¬ 
nitions  the  same  day,  he  said. 

This  rebirth,  users  said,  is 
also  tied  to  the  increasing  im¬ 
portance  of  metadata  in  ensur¬ 
ing  that  business  intelligence 
projects  can  provide  managers 
with  reliable  information  to 
make  near-real-time  decisions 
and  to  give  developers  details 
about  Web  and  Java  services  so 
they  can  reuse  them  in  service- 
oriented  architectures  (SOA). 

“I’ve  been  working  in  meta¬ 
data  management  since  the 
early  ’80s,  and  I  finally  feel 
like  I  have  company,”  said 


Barbara  Nichols,  president  of 
Acton,  Mass.-based  consulting 
firm  Metaview360. 

“The  promise  of  building  a 
data  warehouse  is  that  you  can 
measure  and  steer  your  busi¬ 
ness  with  it,  but  the  answers 
to  queries  are  coming  back 
ambiguous,”  she  said.  “You 
have  all  those  definitions  in 
there  that  may  or  may  not 
mean  the  same  thing,  and  they 
are  being  used  to  calculate  if 
we  should  build  a  new  manu¬ 
facturing  facility.  [These  are] 
bet-your-business  kinds  of  de¬ 
cisions.” 

This  month,  Unilever  Latin 
America  will  embark  on  a 
metadata  management  project 
as  part  of  an  effort  to  create  a 
shared  BI  services  group  that 


will  provide  reports  to  users 
in  14  countries  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean, 
said  Monica  Parisi,  informa¬ 
tion  architecture  manager  at 
the  Brazil-based  company. 

Unilever  has  disparate 
metadata  stored  in  its  extract, 
transform  and  load  tools  and 
other  BI  applications,  she  said. 

“We  don’t  have  an  integrat¬ 
ed  place  to  combine  this  meta¬ 
data  and  really  take  advantage 
of  it,”  Parisi  said.  “Today,  we 
have  many,  many  people 
working  to  re-create  views 
and  to  combine  data  to  use 
in  the  warehouse.” 

If  workers  in  the  shared- 
services  group  receive  a  re¬ 
quest  for  a  new  view  of  data 
from  the  warehouse  or  a  new 
report,  they  need  a  centralized 
location  to  access  metadata, 
she  added. 

Vendors,  meanwhile,  have 
also  been  focusing  more  on 
metadata  management.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  key  reason  for  IBM’s 
$1  billion  acquisition  of  Ascen- 
tial  Software  Corp.  was  to 
meld  IBM’s  information  man¬ 
agement  technology  with  As- 
cential’s  integration  and  meta¬ 
data  management  tools. 

Just  after  the  acquisition 
closed  in  April,  IBM  officials 
outlined  plans  to  build  a  single 


Intel  Finds  Huge  ROI  in  Managing  Metadata 


ESTIMATES  $6 
IN  SAVINGS  FOR 
EVERY  $1  SPENT 

WHILE  SOME  IT  OPERATIONS 

are  still  struggling  to  help  top  ex¬ 
ecutives  see  the  cost  benefits  of 
managing  metadata,  such  an  ef¬ 
fort  has  paid  off  big  for  Intel  Corp. 

After  a  false  start  six  years  ago, 
the  chip  maker  now  estimates  that 
for  every  $1  it  spends  on  metadata 
management,  it  saves  $6. 

In  addition,  the  company  plans 
this  fall  to  begin  combining  its  en¬ 
terprise  data  repository  with  a 
code-reuse  system  that  saved  it 
$53  million  in  development  costs 
last  year,  said  Gregg  Wyant,  the 
chief  architect  in  Intel’s  IT  depart¬ 
ment. 

Intel  began  its  foray  into  meta¬ 


data  management  with  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  an  online  metadata  reposito¬ 
ry  that  it  built  to  let  developers 
catalog  metadata  created  in  new 
projects. 

However,  the  company  found 
that  it  didn’t  have  a  process  in 
place  at  the  time  to  ensure  that 
metadata  was  refreshed  to  reflect 
changes  within  the  data  itself, 
Wyant  said. 

“Someone  scans  data¬ 
bases  to  extract  metada¬ 
ta,  [but]  if  you  don't  have 
a  regular  process  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  content  of  a 
repository,  look  at  usage 
information  and  ensure 
the  refresh  rate  is  current 
with  data  itself,  you  can 
run  into  a  situation  where 
metadata  becomes  out  of 
sync,”  Wyant  said.  “The 


says 

Intel  develop¬ 
ers  can  save 
money  by  us¬ 
ing  metadata. 


data  in  the  repository  will  be  fresh 
for  one  to  two  quarters  and  then 
fail  out  of  sync.” 

In  2003,  the  company  turned  its 
approach  upside-down:  Instead  of 
first  looking  for  tools  that  can  grab 
metadata,  the  company  began 
creating  a  process  that  focuses  on 
when  information  is  refreshed  and 
then  aligns  metadata  capture  with 
that  schedule. 

Today,  the  enterprise 
metadata  repository  con¬ 
tains  metadata  about  In¬ 
tel  customers,  products  • 
and  any  program  that  in¬ 
cludes  analysis. 

And  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  quarter,  Intel 
plans  to  combine  its  en¬ 
terprise  metadata  reposi¬ 
tory  with  the  code-reuse 
system,  which  allows  de- 
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repository  architecture  — 
including  metadata  discovery, 
exchange  and  management  — 
that  will  incorporate  IBM 
products  and  Ascential  tools 
[Quick  Link  54230]. 

On  the  BI  side,  Business  Ob¬ 
jects  SA  in  January  rolled  out 
BusinessObjects  XI,  which  in¬ 
cludes  bolstered  business  and 
technical  metadata  manage¬ 
ment. 

Meanwhile,  Information 
Builders  Inc.  in  March  un¬ 
veiled  its  new  BI  tool  set 
called  WebFocus  7,  which  in¬ 
cludes  new  metadata  manage¬ 
ment  tools  from  its  iWay  Soft¬ 
ware  Inc.  subsidiary. 

Verizon  Communications 
Inc.  is  tackling  enterprise 
metadata  management  for  its 
SuperPages  online  directory. 
Verizon  is  using  IBM’s  Web¬ 
Sphere  MetaStage,  a  metadata 
directory  built  by  Ascential 
that  provides  business  users 
and  developers  with  common 
data  definitions. 

For  Verizon’s  business  users, 
MetaStage  provides  data  lin¬ 
eage  —  details  about  the 
source  of  data  —  so  BI  reports 
available  via  the  company’s 
executive  portal  have  better 
context,  said  Mark  Abramson, 
an  enterprise  data  architect  at 
the  New  York-based  telecom- 


velopers  to  check  code  in  and 
out  while  tracking  how  software 
assets  are  being  used  and  reused. 

“The  metadata  repository  and 
reuse  program  combined  togeth¬ 
er  will  house  data  for  Intel’s  en¬ 
terprise  architecture,”  Wyant  said. 
“In  the  past,  when  [we]  didn’t 
have  the  information  recorded  in 
a  common  place,  you  would  have 
several  teams  doing  develop¬ 
ment  not  aware  that  another 
team  was  doing  the  same  work.” 

Intel  hopes  the  combined 
repository  will  help  cut  the  time  - 
which  can  peak  at  30%  of  a 
developer’s  day  -  it  takes  for 
developers  to  find  information 
assets,  Wyant  added. 

“I  want  people  to  spend  more 
time  developing  and  realizing  the 
value  for  the  information  assets 
than  searching  for  assets,"  he  said. 
“Using  the  metadata,  they  can 
find  the  right  set  of  information.” 

-  Heather Havenstein 


Master  Data  Needs  Managing  Too 


Metadata  Management 
Software  Revenue  by 
Operating  System  in  2005 


Windows  32 
and  64 


29% 

Mainframe 


Total  projected  2005 
sales  of  metadata 
management  tools:  Si 

NOTE:  Percentages  don't  add 
lip  to  100  due  to  rounding. 


munications  company. 

“People  can  go  to  the  data 
dictionary,  drill  into  that  and 
see  detailed  information  on 
data ...  to  allow  them  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  they  are  look¬ 
ing  at  when  they  look  at  a  re¬ 
port,”  he  said. 

For  developers,  Verizon  is 
using  MetaStage  to  create 
common  definitions  of  ser¬ 
vices  available  for  reuse  with¬ 
in  its  SOA,  Abramson  said. 

For  example,  metadata 
about  customers  with  adver¬ 
tisements  in  Verizon’s  Super- 
Pages  will  be  stored  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  system  from  the  one 
with  metadata  about  those 
who  just  have  a  listing  within 
the  directory. 

With  MetaStage,  developers 
can  find  out  which  system  a 
service  came  from  and  deter¬ 
mine  its  format  within  that 
system  so  that  the  service  can 
be  easily  shared,  he  added. 

Hurdles 

Tackling  enterprise  metadata 
management  is  still  riddled 
with  challenges.  One  of  the 
biggest,  IT  executives  said, 
is  getting  user  buy-in. 

The  IT  director  at  a  large 
Europe-based  investment 
bank,  who  asked  not  to  be 
named,  said  his  company  has 
been  able  to  gain  user  support 
for  metadata  management  ef¬ 
forts  only  for  specific  integra¬ 
tion  projects. 

“When  you  try  and  look  at 
metadata  management  as  a 


problem  in  its  own  right,  it’s 
hard  to  get  people  to  agree  on 
definitions  and  structures 
around  the  data,”  the  IT  direc¬ 
tor  said.  “We  find  it  very  diffi¬ 
cult  for  people  to  take  owner¬ 
ship  for  the  metadata.” 

In  New  Jersey,  the  state’s  IT 
shop  struggled  with  how  to 
structure  its  metadata  reposi¬ 
tory,  said  Paolini. 

“One  of  the  first  mistakes 
we  made  was  thinking,  ‘I  need 
to  get  one  vendor  with  these 
great  repository  tools,’  ”  he 
said.  “There  is  no  single 
repository  that  you  can  buy 
that  is  going  to  adequately 
meet  every  metadata  require¬ 
ment.” 

Instead  of  building  “one  gi¬ 
ant  repository  in  the  sky,”  the 
state  has  focused  on  building 
separate  repositories  for  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  data,  like  busi¬ 
ness  definitions,  data  models 
and  requirements,  Paolini 
added. 

To  manage  the  reference 
data  that  points  users  to  the 
various  repositories,  the  state 
uses  software  from  Engle¬ 
wood  Cliffs,  N.J. -based  Data 
Foundations  Inc. 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.  in 
April  launched  an  enterprise 
metadata  management  pilot 
that  will  run  through  next 
month.  HP  uses  SuperGlue,  a 
metadata  analysis  tool  from 
Informatica  Corp. 

Like  other  companies  tack¬ 
ling  metadata  management, 
HP  is  trying  to  develop  a 
process  that  will  lessen  the 
time  it  takes  to  develop  re¬ 
ports  that  analyze  information 
companywide,  said  Deborah 
Poindexter,  enterprise  data 
architect  at  HP. 

Still,  Poindexter  is  strug¬ 
gling  to  justify  the  investment 
to  upper  management  because 
there  is  no  internal  return-on- 
investment  data  available  yet. 

“In  the  BI  environment . . . 
you  have  a  lot  of  analysis  go¬ 
ing  on,  and  upper  manage¬ 
ment  is  starting  to  understand 
metadata  management,”  she 
said.  “If  I  can  prove  to  them 
I  can  produce  a  report  that 
shows  them  where  their  data 
came  from  and  where  it  is 
going  to  expedite  analysis  — 
that  is  a  huge  win  and  easily 
demonstrated.”  ©  55564 


ONE  OF  THE  BIGGEST  myths 
in  metadata  management  is 
that  it’s  synonymous  with 
master  data  management. 

While  metadata  refers  to 
data  that  describes  other  data  - 
like  data  type  and  field  name  - 
master  data  is  shared  across 
systems  like  lists  or  hierarchies 
of  customers,  suppliers  or 
accounts. 

Mentor  Graphics  Corp.,  a 
Wilsonville,  Ore.-based  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  design  com¬ 
pany,  uses  a  master  data  man¬ 
agement  server  from  Hyperion 
Solutions  Corp.  to  publish  mas¬ 
ter  data  across  its  multidimen¬ 
sional  databases  and  Oracle, 
SAP  and  Callidus  systems,  said 
Jan-Willem  Beldman,  Mentor's 
team  lead  for  analytical  applica¬ 
tions  and  data 
quality. 

Before  the  com¬ 
pany  began  using 
the  server  last 
year,  publishing 
changes  in  product  master  data 
was  a  manual  process,  he  said. 

“Doing  synchronization  man¬ 
ually  would  obviously  pose 
problems  because  you  may 
have  had  a  change  in  one  sys¬ 
tem  [that]  is  not  made  in  the 
next  system,"  he  said. 

The  company  has  since  be¬ 
gun  using  the  server  for  its 
sales  organization  hierarchies, 
and  it’s  now  deploying  the 
system  for  its  general  ledger 
processes,  Beldman  said. 

“You  can  be  guaranteed  that 
a  few  minutes  after  you  make 
the  change,  all  the  systems  re¬ 
flect  the  change . . .  without 
manual  intervention  and  with¬ 
out  people  forgetting,”  Beldman 
said.  “That  really  helped  us  get 
concise  data  -  especially 
around  the  end  of  quarter  when 
we  reload  our  data  warehouse 
every  four  hours." 

In  addition,  the  server  can 
help  the  company  through  a 
Sarbanes-Oxley  Act  compliance 
audit,  he  added.  “It  is  very  easy 
for  us  to  show  how  the  process 
works  and  explain  when  we 
make  a  change  it  gets  made 
consistently  across  the  board.” 
Beldman  said. 


The  Hyperion  server  launch¬ 
es  a  workflow  process  asking 
for  the  required  approval  for 
any  master  data  changes,  and 
it  checks  to  make  sure  the 
change  meets  standards  like 
naming-convention  rules,  said 
John  Kopcke,  Hyperion’s  chief 
technology  officer. 

The  changes  are  pushed  out 
to  all  ERP  systems  and  data 
warehouses  while  recording  the 
history  and  audit  trail  of  those 
changes,  he  added. 

Hyperion  acquired  its  master 
data  management  server 
through  its  January  purchase 
of  Razza  Solutions  Inc. 

Unilever  Latin  America  be¬ 
gan  using  Kalido  Ltd.’s  8M 
master  data  management  soft¬ 
ware  six  months  ago  to  help 
ease  a  data- 
integration  project 
to  link  human  re¬ 
sources  data  from 
SAP.  PeopleSoft 
and  Siebel  sys¬ 
tems,  said  Monica  Parisi, 
Unilever’s  information  architec¬ 
ture  manager. 

The  company  is  also  using 
the  tool  to  more  quickly  pro¬ 
duce  its  financial  reports  each 
quarter. 

“Sometimes  the  business 
wants  to  see  the  data  in  a  way 
that  we  don’t  have  it  in  the 
transactional  system,"  Parisi 
said.  “It  is  easy  to  create  a  new 
hierarchy  with  Kalido  and  cre¬ 
ate  the  governance  to  maintain 
this  hierarchy.  Until  today,  we 
didn’t  have  a  tool  to  maintain 
these  hierarchies,  and  cus¬ 
tomizing  a  transactional 
system  was  expensive." 

Unilever  this  week  will  begin 
planning  a  new  project  in  which 
Kalido  will  be  used  to  globally 
synchronize  information  about 
new  products. 

Though  master  data  man¬ 
agement  is  separate  from 
metadata  efforts.  Stuart  Carty. 
founder  and  principal  of  Gavilan 
Research  Associates,  suggest¬ 
ed  that  the  latter  can  often 
help  companies  prepare  for 
master  data  management 
projects. 

-  Heather  Havenstein 
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Ebbers  Sentenced 
To  25  Years 

Former  WorldCom  CEO  Bernard 
Ebbers  has  been  sentenced  to 
25  years  in  prison  for  his  role  in 
the  company’s  historic  collapse 
into  bankruptcy  in  the  wake  of  an 
$11  billion  accounting  scandal. 
U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Barbara 
Jones  ordered  Ebbers,  63,  to 
report  to  prison  in  Mississippi 
by  mid-October.  Jones  had  earlier 
denied  Ebbers’  request  for  a 
new  trial. 


Microsoft  Found  to 
Infringe  AT&T  Patent 

Microsoft  Corp.  infringed  an  AT&T 
Corp.  patent  for  speech-coding 
technology  in  its  distribution  of  a 
master  version  of  Windows  out¬ 
side  of  the  U.S.  for  replication,  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  ruled,  con¬ 
cluding  the  final  issue  remaining 
from  a  2001  lawsuit.  Microsoft 
agreed  to  an  undisclosed  settle¬ 
ment  with  AT&T  in  March  2004 
but  retained  the  right  to  appeal  li¬ 
ability  for  patent  infringement. 


AMD  Makes  Return 
To  Profitability 

Advanced  Micro  Devices  Inc. 
swung  back  into  the  black  in  the 
second  quarter  after  losing 
$17  million  in  the  first  quarter. 
The  company  crediting  strong 
growth  in  its  processor  business 
for  its  $11  million  profit. 


AMD  BY  THE  NUMBERS 

$$$  REVENUE 

PROFIT 

S1.26B 

$11M 

mum 

81.268 

S32M 

Short  Takes 

VMWARE  INC  ,  a  unit  of  EMC 
Corp.,  later  this  month  plans  to 
announce  that  it  will  adopt  a  per- 
socket  pricing  model  for  dual-core 
servers,  rather  than  charge  per 
CPU _ Paul  Singer,  CIO  at  TAR¬ 

GET  CORP.,  announced  plans  to 
retire  effective  Aug.  26.  No  suc¬ 
cessor  has  been  announced,  said 
a  spokeswoman  for  the  retailer. 


IBM  Jumps  Back  Into 
Water-Cooled  SysleH 


Offers  add-on  unit  to  help  reduce  heat 
generated  by  high-density  server  racks 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

ATER-COOLED 

server  racks  re¬ 
main  a  rare 
thing  in  data 
centers.  But  IBM’s  move  last 
week  to  offer  an  add-on  water¬ 
cooling  unit  for  its  Intel-based 
xSeries  servers  and  other  sys¬ 
tems  should  increase  the  tech¬ 
nology’s  visibility  as  a  poten¬ 
tial  solution  to  heat  problems. 

Water  cooling  already  is  on 
the  minds  of  some  users.  For 
instance,  the  topic  was  briefly 
discussed  last  week  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Central  Indiana 
chapter  of  AFCOM,  an  associ¬ 
ation  for  data  center  man¬ 
agers.  “Nobody  was  buzzing 
with  enthusiasm,”  said  Jamie 
Man,  who  heads  the  chapter. 

Man  isn’t  dismissing  water 
cooling,  though.  “The  way 
technology  is  moving  to  blade 
servers,  I  can  see  a  benefit  to 
it,  but  it  will  be  somewhat 
down  the  road,”  said  Man,  an 
architecture  and  operations  in¬ 
frastructure  manager  at  Arvin- 
Meritor  Inc.  in  Troy,  Mich. 

Shifting  Back 

IBM  long  used  water  cooling 
in  its  mainframes  but  gave  up 
on  the  technology  as  it  shifted 
to  smaller  and  less-expensive 
versions  of  those  systems  a 
decade  ago.  Now,  the  increas¬ 
ing  density  of  blade  servers  is 
giving  water  cooling  new  life. 

IBM’s  eServer  Rear  Door 
Heat  exchanger,  code-named 
Cool  Blue,  is  designed  to  han¬ 
dle  the  heat  produced  by  large 
racks  of  blades  and  other  high- 
density  systems.  It  can  be 
retrofitted  on  the  company’s 
standard  42U  enterprise  rack, 
which  houses  xSeries  servers, 
and  it’s  also  available  as  part 
of  IBM’s  Linux-based  Cluster 
1350  system.  1U  is  1.75-in.  high. 

Heat  exchanger  pricing 
starts  at  $4,229,  plus  installa¬ 
tion  costs.  The  device  uses 


chilled  water  from  existing 
air-conditioning  systems  in 
data  centers.  IBM  claims  that 
the  exchanger  will  remove  up 
to  50,000  British  thermal 
units,  reduce  server  heat  emis¬ 
sions  by  about  half  and  lower 
energy  costs  by  15%. 

Kent  Howell,  manager  of 
computer  operations  at 
Ameren  Corp.’s  AmerenIP 
subsidiary  in  Decatur,  Ill.,  said 
water  cooling  is  a  technology 
“that  may  clearly  have  a  value 
in  the  future,  as  servers  get 
smaller  and  hotter  and  there 
are  more  and  more  of  them 
filling  up  data  centers.” 

Water  cooling  isn’t  in  the 
immediate  future  for  Howell 


HP,  Sun  to  resell 
the  new  systems 


BY  LUCAS  MEARIAN 

Hitachi  Data  Systems  Corp. 
last  week  brought  out  new 
versions  of  its  high-end  and 
midrange  storage  arrays  with 
upgrades  that  include  RAID  6 
features  allowing  for  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  up  to  two  disk  drives 
without  a  loss  of  data. 

In  conjunction  with  the 
product  announcement, 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  said  it 
will  be  reselling  the  high-end 
array  as  the  XP10000,  a  scaled- 
down  version  of  the  XP12000 
model  it  sources  from  Hitachi. 
At  the  same  time,  Sim  Micro¬ 
systems  Inc.  said  it  will  resell 
Hitachi’s  new  high-end  device 
as  the  StorEdge  9985. 

Hitachi  is  calling  the  NSC55 
high-end  array  “a  miniaturized 
version”  of  its  TagmaStore 
Universal  Storage  Platform 
(USP),  which  includes  virtual- 


IBM’S  Heat  eXchanger  circulates 
chilled  water  from  data  center 
air-conditioning  systems. 


—  his  data  center  has  excess 
air-handling  capacity.  But  “a 
year  from  now,  it  may  be  a 
whole  different  story,”  he  said. 

Cool  Blue  “is  something  we 
would  look  at,”  said  Jim 
Krause,  CIO  at  Chicago  Mer¬ 
cantile  Exchange  Inc.  “The 
blade-server  issue  that  thing  is 
addressing  is  obviously  a  con¬ 
cern.” 

Krause  noted  that  most  data 


ization  capabilities  that  let  ex¬ 
ternal  storage  from  various 
vendor  arrays  be  managed  as 
if  it  was  a  single  pool.  Unlike 
the  older  version,  the  NSC55 
array  is  rack-mountable. 

Buyer’s  Remorse 

Pat  Burke,  manager  of  IT  ser¬ 
vices  at  Psion  Teklogix  Inc.  in 
Mississauga,  Ontario,  said  he 
wishes  the  XP10000  version  of 
the  NSC55  had  been  available 
from  HP  last  fall,  when  he  pur¬ 
chased  an  XP12000. 

He  called  the  older  machine 
a  “solid”  workhorse  but  said 
the  XP10000  “meets  all  the 
needs  of  our  XP12000  now  but 
at  lower  cost.  It’s  really  more 
of  the  same  technology.” 

The  NSC55  scales  from  five 
to  240  disk  drives  and  has  up 
to  69TB  of  internal  storage  ca¬ 
pacity.  Hitachi  claims  it  can 
manage  up  to  16  petabytes  of 
external  storage.  The  array 
also  supports  Hitachi’s  high- 
end  internally  switched  archi- 


Hitachi  Unveils  High-End, 
Midrange  Array  Updates 


centers  weren’t  designed  to 
handle  the  high  levels  of  heat 
generated  by  racks  of  small 
servers  (see  related  interview, 
page  14). 

Charles  King,  an  analyst  at 
Pund-IT  Research  in  Hay¬ 
ward,  Calif.,  said  that  because 
of  the  heat  generated  by  new¬ 
er  processors,  many  IT  man¬ 
agers  “are  suddenly  looking  at 
power  and  heating  and  air- 
conditioning  requirements 
that  are  going  off  the  scale.” 
IBM’s  offering  could  help 
users  “buy  some  time”  before 
they  have  to  rebuild  or  retrofit 
their  data  centers,  King  added. 

Vendors  such  as  Knurr  Inc. 
and  American  Power  Conver¬ 
sion  Corp.  already  offer  water- 
cooled  units  for  servers.  But 
Gordon  Haff,  an  analyst  at 
Illuminata  Inc.  in  Nashua, 
N.H.,  said  IBM  will  bring  cre¬ 
dence  to  the  technology  be¬ 
cause  of  its  prior  experience 
with  mainframes.  ©  55597 


Lucas  Mearian  contribute I 
to  this  story. 


tecture,  logical  partitioning 
and  data  replication  features. 
List  prices  start  at  about 
$150,000  for  a  5TB  model. 

“Hitachi  is  making  the  USP 
within  the  reach  of  a  much 
larger  audience,”  said  Greg 
Schultz,  an  analyst  at  Evalua¬ 
tor  Group  Inc.  in  Greenwood 
Village,  Colo. 

Hitachi,  which  previously 
called  its  midrange  arrays  the 
Thunder  9500V  line,  said  its 
new  TagmaStore  Adaptable 
Modular  Storage  (AMS)  and 
lower-end  Workgroup  Modu¬ 
lar  Storage  (WMS)  models 
feature  RAID  6  data  protec¬ 
tion,  virtualization  capabilities 
and  the  ability  to  split  a  port 
so  it  can  be  accessed  by  multi¬ 
ple  hosts.  They  also  support 
4Gbit/sec.  Fibre  Channel  port 
connectivity,  Hitachi  said. 

The  AMS  systems  offer  a 
mix  of  both  Fibre  Channel  and 
lower-cost  Serial  ATA  drives. 
The  WMS  line  can  be  config¬ 
ured  with  SATA  drives  only 
for  low-cost  near-line  storage 
applications,  which  could  be 
used  for  purposes  such  as 
archiving  data  for  regulatory 
compliance.  ©  55588 
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Qualcomm  Sues 
Broadcom  Back 

Qualcomm  Inc.,  which  is  facing  an 
antitrust  lawsuit  and  two  patent 
infringement  suits  filed  this  month 
by  rival  Broadcom  Corp.,  last  week 
filed  its  own  patent  suit  against 
Broadcom.  Cell  phone  chip  maker 
Qualcomm  accused  Broadcom  of 
infringing  on  seven  of  its  patents 
for  technology  used  in  Global  Sys¬ 
tem  for  Mobile  Communications 
phones  and  Wi-Fi  devices. 


HP  Hires  Dell’s  CIO 
To  Head  Its  IT  Unit 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.  has  hired 
Dell  Inc.’s  CIO  to  run  its  internal 
IT  department,  as  new  HP  CEO 
Mark  Hurd  continues  to  make 
changes.  Randy  Mott,  49,  comes 
to  HP  after  five  years  at  Dell  and 
22  years  in  IT  at  Wal-Mart  Stores 
Inc.  He  takes  over  the  IT  duties 
from  Gilles  Bouchard,  who  will 
continue  to  manage  HP’s  supply 
chain  as  executive  vice  president 
of  global  operations. 


Microsoft  Releases 
Security  Updates 

Microsoft  Corp.  has  released  soft¬ 
ware  updates  designed  to  patch 
security  flaws  in  Internet  Explorer 
and  Word  as  well  as  a  flaw  in  a 
feature  of  Windows  that’s  used 
by  a  number  of  applications. 

The  IE  and  Windows  patches 
address  flaws  that  an  attacker 
could  exploit  to  take  control  of  a 
user’s  system  via  a  maliciously 
encoded  Web  page. 

manMnMnHaaHHnaHBMi 

Lockheed  Wins 
$152M  Army  Pact 

The  U.S.  Army  awarded  a  contract 
worth  more  than  $152  million  to 
Lockheed  Martin  Corp.  to  operate 
the  Army  Knowledge  Online  en¬ 
terprise  Web  portal.  The  Army  said 
the  portal  is  used  more  than  half  a 
million  times  daily  by  Army  per¬ 
sonnel.  Under  the  deal,  Computer 
Sciences  Corp.  and  Science  Ap¬ 
plications  International  Corp.  will 
serve  as  major  subcontractors. 
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Whoa  There,  Nellie! 
We’re  Going . . . 


£  Scott  McNealy.  “We’re  hear- 
d  ing  just  a  little  from  cus- 
|  tomers  about  Solaris  10”  on 
Opteron,  Goodnight  notes. 

What  can  SAS  get  with  all 
that  server  power?  Well,  next 
month  the  company  plans  to 
install  its  first  implementa¬ 
tion  of  a  credit  card  fraud  de¬ 
tection  tool  that’s  code- 
named  Raptor.  HSBC  Hold¬ 
ings  PLC  will  use  Raptor  to 
monitor  the  activity  of  its 
100  million  credit  cards.  Good¬ 
night  says  the  service-level 
agreement  he’s  on  the  hook 
for  with  the  London-based 
bank  calls  for  SAS  to  process 
1,000  antifraud  transactions 
per  second.  Not  even  the  best 
gaming  PC  can  touch  that. 


. . .  fast  enough  for  office  PCs.  But  keep  pouring  it  on  for 
servers.  That’s  pretty  much  how  the  folks  at  SAS  In¬ 
stitute  Inc.  view  the  continuing  progress  being  made 
by  microprocessor  developers.  Jim  Goodnight,  the 
business  intelligence  software  vendor’s  CEO,  wryly 


observes  that  with  its 
2-GHz  Pentiums,  In¬ 
tel  Corp.  has  finally 
broken  free  from  the 
operating  system  an¬ 
chor  that  was  drag¬ 
ging  down  desktop 
performance.  “Intel 
would  improve 
its  speed  every  18 
months,  and  Micro¬ 
soft  would  slow  it 
down  every  18  months,”  Good¬ 
night  quips.  Desktops  are 
getting  so  fast,  points  out  Jim 
Davis,  chief  marketing  officer 
at  Cary,  N.C.-based  SAS,  that 
Dell  Inc.  promotes  its  new 
Precision  380  workstations 
with  dual-core  Pentium  chips 
as  both  gaming  devices  and 
professional  systems.  The  vast 
majority  of  business  users 
simply  don’t  need  that  much 
power  —  unless  they’re  also 
gamers,  of  course. 

However,  servers  are  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kettle  of  fish.  “We  have 
an  insatiable  appetite  for 
power  on  servers,”  Goodnight 
says.  To  that  end,  SAS  is  busy 
rewriting  its  business  intelli¬ 
gence  code  to  be  multithread¬ 


ed  so  the  software  can 
take  advantage  of 
dual-core  technology 
in  servers.  “In  the 
next  couple  of  years, 
every  single  piece  of 
SAS  software  will  be 
multithreaded,”  Good¬ 
night  says.  That  re¬ 
quires  the  company  to 
tune  its  code  for  spe¬ 
cific  combinations  of 
chips  and  operating  systems 
—  for  example,  Linux  on 
chips  from  both  Intel  and  Ad¬ 
vanced  Micro  Devices  Inc., 
Windows  on  Intel,  Solaris  on 
Sparc.  Uh,  what  about  the 
push  Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 
is  making  with  Solaris  10  run¬ 
ning  on  servers  with  AMD’s 
dual-core  Opteron  proces¬ 
sors?  Not  just  yet,  says  Good¬ 
night,  who  last  week  listened 
to  a  pitch  about  supporting 
those  systems  from  Sun  CEO 


Lasso  branch-office 
data  with . . . 

...  a  tape-free  backup  appliance. 

Steve  Goodman,  CEO  of  San 
Francisco  start-up  Lasso  Log¬ 
ic  Corp.,  worked  at  Accenture 
Ltd.  for  more  than  10  years  as 
a  consultant  to  companies  in¬ 
stalling  data  backup  systems. 
Goodman  sees  the  benefits  of 
tape  technology  for  storing 
terabytes  of  corporate  infor¬ 
mation.  But  for  branch  of¬ 
fices,  where  IT  support  is 
minimal  or  nonexistent,  and 
at  smaller  businesses,  “tape  is 
dead,”  he  argues.  Or  he  hopes 
it  will  be  once  you  get  a  look 
at  his  Lasso  CDP  appliance, 
which  uses  low-cost  Serial 
ATA  disk  drives  to  store  your 
bits  and  bytes.  Starting  at 
$1,500  and  available  this 
week,  the  appliance  relies  on 
agents  loaded  on  Windows 
desktops,  laptops  or  servers 
to  send  it  data  whenever 
changes  are  made  to  files  you 
want  backed  up  (Linux  sup¬ 
port  is  due  this  fall).  The  ap¬ 
pliance  stores  the  informa¬ 
tion  locally  and  backs  itself 


THE  LASSO  CDP  disk-based  backup  appliance. 


up  over  the  Internet  to  anoth¬ 
er  Lasso  device  in  your  data 
center  or  wherever  you  want 
it  located.  Users  can  right- 
click  on  a  lost  file  and  have  it 
restored  instantly  without 
having  to  plead  with  IT  to  re¬ 
store  it  from  tape,  Goodman 
says,  adding  that  the  data 
stored  off-site  can  be  used  for 
disaster  recovery.  Now  “think 
globally,  act  locally”  isn’t  just 
a  catchy  eco-slogan.  It’s  your 
backup  mantra. 

Wait,  wait  - 
don’t  tell  me  tape . . . 

...  is  dead.  It  will  live  on  for  a 
long  time  because  while  low- 
cost  disk  drives  are  pushing 
up  against  the 
200GB  level, 
midrange 
tapes  are  dou¬ 
ble  that.  So 
says  Rich 
D’Ambrise, 
director  of 
technology  at 
Maxell  Cor¬ 
poration  of 
America  Inc. 

By  2011,  Maxell’s  NeoSmart 
manufacturing  process  will 
push  midrange  tape  capacity 
to  10TB  or  more,  D’Ambrise 
says,  explaining  that  the  key 
to  boosting  capacity  is  so¬ 
phisticated  production  tech¬ 
nology.  For  example,  Neo- 
Smart  reduces  the  size  of  the 
magnetic  particles  on  the 
medium  to  pack  more  of 
them  together.  To  help  lower 
data  errors,  NeoSmart  also 
lets  Maxell  reduce  the  size  of 
microscopic  rough  spots  on 
tapes  by  30%,  D’Ambrise 
claims.  He  acknowledges  the 
appeal  of  cheap  SATA  drives 
for  near-line  backups  but  says 
tape  is  more  cost-effective 
and  easier  to  tote  around  and  - 
remains  the  way  to  go  for 
long-term  archiving.  Given 
the  crush  of  new  compliance 
requirements,  D’Ambrise  says 
IT  needs  a  new  backup 
acronym.  He  suggests 
WORSE  —  Write  Once,  Read 
Seldom,  if  Ever.  ©  55544 


Data  stored 
on  a  single 
backup  tape 
in  2006, 
according  to 
the  Tape  Tech¬ 
nology  Council 
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Additional  hard  drives 
sold  separately 


HP  Compaq 

Business  Desktop  dx2000 


HP  Compaq  nx6110 


HP  ProLiant  ML310  G2  Servers 


Intel*  Centrino™  Mobile  Technology 

-  Intel  Pentium"  M  Processor  730  (1 ,60GHz) 

-  Integrated  Intel®  PROAMreless  2200  Network 
Connection  (802.1 1  b/g) 

Memory:  512MB 
CD-RW/DVD-ROM  combo  drive 
15"  XGA  active-matrix  display 


Intel  Celeron  D  Processor  320  (2.40GHz) 

Memory:  256MB 

40GB  hard  drive 

CD-ROM  drive 

Windows  XP  Professional 


Designed  for  remote  site  offices  and  small-medium 
size  businesses 

Offers  a  simple,  reliable,  entry-level  platform  at  an 

easy-to-own  price 

Intel  Celeron  D  335  (2.80GHz) 

One  80GB  hard  drive 


NOTEBOOK 
CDW  734057 


DESKTOP 
CDW  7391 89 


CDW  767722 


TRADE-IN 


TRADE-IN 


'centrino 


Recommended  accessories  and  services: 

HP  Compaq  256MB  memory  upgrade  $99  (CDW  548016) 
HP  Care  Pack  3-year,  next  business  day,  9x5,  onsite 
warranty  upgrade  $219  (CDW  556300) 


MAIL-IN  REBATE 
AVAILABLE 


The  Technology  You  Need  When  You  Need  It. 

Upgrading  your  systems  means  upgrading  your  productivity.  At  CDW,  we  have  the  top-name  desktops,  notebooks 
and  servers  to  do  just  that.  Our  account  managers  provide  fast  answers  to  your  product  questions.  And  with  access 
to  the  largest  in-stock  inventories,  you'll  get  what  you  need  when  you  need  it.  So  why  wait?  Get  new  systems 
today  and  start  benefiting  tomorrow. 


The  Right  Technology.  Right  Away 

CDW.com  •  800J99.4CDW  .  ' 

In  Canada,  call  800.387.21 73  •  CDW.ea 


Eligible  processors  include  Intel  Pentium  II,  III  of  Intel  Celeron;  AMD  processors  do  not  qualify,  trade-in  values  are  estimates  only;  actual  trade-in  values  may  vary  from  S25  to  S500;all 
products  must  be  in  good  working  condition  and  have  a  fair  market  value;  call  your  CDW  account  manager  for  details,  offer  ends  9/30/05.  Call  your  CDW  account  manager  about  $50 
mail-in  manufacturer  rebate;  maximum  rebate  up  to  S500  for  individual  user  or  company;  offer  ends  7/31  /05.  Offer  subject  to  CDW's  standard  terms  and  conditions  of  sale;  available  at 
CDW.com.  ©  2005  CDW  Corporation 
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Firefox,  Thunderbird 
Bugs  Are  Fixed 

The  Mozilla  Foundation  has  fixed 
a  number  of  security  bugs  in  its 
Firefox  Web  browser,  many  of 
which  will  be  patched  in  Mozilla’s 
Thunderbird  e-mail  client  and 
Mozilla  Internet  software  suite. 
None  of  the  bugs  were  announced 
before  the  fixes  were  made. 
Mozilla  advised  users  to  upgrade 
to  the  new  software,  which  in¬ 
cludes  “stability”  updates. 


Sun  Signs  Reseller 
Deal  With  Emulex 

Storage  networking  company 
Emulex  Corp.  has  signed  a  non¬ 
exclusive  reseller  agreement  with 
Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  for  Fibre 
Channel  host  bus  adapters.  Sun 
has  a  long-standing  relationship 
with  Emulex  rival  QLogic  Corp., 
having  chosen  QLogic  over 
Emulex  several  years  ago.  Sun 
will  now  resell  host  bus  adapters 
from  both  QLogic  and  Emulex. 


Mac,  iPod  Boost 
Apple  Quarter 

Formidable  growth  of  iPod  sales 
and  strong  growth  in  Macintosh 
shipments  during  Apple  Computer 
Inc.’s  fiscal  third  quarter  were  key 
reasons  for  the  company’s  best- 
ever  financial  results. 


Oracle  Ships 
.Net  Tools  Plug-in 

Oracle  Corp.  has  released  a  plug¬ 
in  for  Visual  Studio  .Net  2003 
that  allows  developers  using  the 
Microsoft  Corp.  tool  kit  to  build 
applications  for  Oracle's  lOg 
database.  The  plug-in  is  part  of  an 
effort  by  Oracle  to  increase  sales 
of  its  database  on  Windows 
servers.  Microsoft’s  SQL  Server  is 
the  most  widely  used  database  on 
Windows.  Oracle  last  year 
promised  to  deliver  better  integra¬ 
tion  with  Microsoft  tools. 


Open  Group  Plans  to 
Certify  IT  Architects 

But  some  users  say  experience  beats 
licensing  for  increasingly  strategic  role 


BY  HEATHER  HAVENSTEIN 

HE  OPEN  GROUP  LLC 
plans  to  launch  its 
first  IT  architect  cer¬ 
tification  program 
this  week,  renewing  a  debate 
among  some  users  over  the 
skills  required  for  the  position. 

Some  users  noted  that  real- 
world  experience  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  certification  for 
this  increasingly  strategic  role. 

The  program  defines  a  set  of 
worldwide  standards  for  mea¬ 
suring  the  skills  and  experience 
of  IT  architects  and  for  assess¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  IT  archi¬ 
tecture  practices  in  enterprises. 

Certification  would  require 
an  architect  to  show  that  he  has 
led  a  team  for  more  than  one 
comprehensive  project  and  to 
successfully  complete  an  inter¬ 
view  with  a  panel  of  certified 
architects,  said  Graham  Bird, 
vice  president  of  marketing  at 
Open  Group,  a  technology 
consortium  in  San  Francisco. 

But  much  of  the  work  that 
architects  do  today  is  really  an 
art  form,  not  a  certifiable  set 
of  practices,  said  James  Barry, 
vice  president  of  development 
for  payroll  and  human  re¬ 
sources  applications  at  Auto¬ 
matic  Data  Processing  Inc. 
(ADP)  in  Roseland,  N.J.  “The 
written  communication  and 
how  they  present  their  archi¬ 
tecture  would  be  mainly  what 
we  would  look  for  in  an  archi¬ 
tectural  certification  —  not 
the  methodology  that  deter¬ 
mines  what  to  build,”  he  said. 
“That  would  come  from  expe¬ 
rience,  not  certification.” 

ADP  often  fmds  that  certi¬ 
fied  IT  professionals  lack  the 
flexibility  required  to  complete 
projects  with  the  speed  de¬ 
manded  by  the  business  side, 
Barry  added.  He  said  ADP  is 
building  a  career  track  for  IT 
architects  as  it  seeks  to  create 
an  architecture  to  connect  its 
systems  through  Web  services. 


Helena  Chemical  Co.  in  Col¬ 
lierville,  Term.,  doesn’t  have 
in-house  architects,  but  it  uses 
consultants  in  that  role  on  all 
major  projects.  Vickie  Smith, 
director  of  IT,  said  her  firm’s 
systems  architects  need  expe¬ 
rience  on  many  hardware  plat¬ 
forms,  operating  systems  and 
software  applications. 

“Certifications  are  good  to 
show  that  a  person  has  achieved 
a  level  of  understanding  in  a 
classroom  environment,  but 
there  is  nothing  that  takes  the 


BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 

At  the  University  of  Texas  Med¬ 
ical  Branch’s  (UTMB)  telemedi¬ 
cine  unit,  videoconferencing 
has  been  a  mission-critical  ap¬ 
plication  for  the  past  five  years. 
But  the  Galveston-based  opera¬ 
tion  now  plans  to  move  to  a  sec¬ 
ond  stage  with  less-expensive 
but  technologically  superior 
cameras  and  software. 

Patients  at  more  than  250  re¬ 
mote  locations  in  Texas,  as  well 
as  scientists  at  the  South  Pole 
that  the  UTMB  treats  under  a 
contract  with  the  National  Sci¬ 
ence  Foundation,  can  already 


place  of  hands-on  experience,” 
she  said. 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
of  Massachusetts  Inc.  in  Bos¬ 
ton  has  six  IT  architect  posi¬ 
tions,  including  Web  architect, 
application  architect  and  en¬ 
terprise  architect,  said  Frank 
Enfanto,  vice  president  of  op¬ 
erations  delivery  and  informa¬ 
tion  security. 

Given  the  variety  of  roles  IT 
architects  can  play,  Enfanto  said, 
he  doubts  that  Open  Group  can 
certify  a  generic  IT  architect. 

“Certifications  that  have 
specifically  to  do  with  hard¬ 
ware  and  hardware  repair 
have  more  validity  than  a  lot 


use  live  video  feeds  to  talk  to 
doctors  and  show  them  injuries 
and  other  medical  conditions. 

Dr.  Glenn  Hammack,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  UTMB’s 
Electronic  Health  Network,  said 
doctors  use  setups  in  11  rooms 
to  conduct  about  60,000 
videoconference  sessions  with 
patients  annually.  “This  is  not 
doctor-to-doctor  videoconfer¬ 
encing  collaboration,”  he  not¬ 
ed.  “This  is  the  provider  work¬ 
ing  directly  with  the  patient.” 

The  UTMB  uses  videoconfer¬ 
encing  hardware  and  software 
from  Polycom  Inc.  Starting  lat- 


of  others,”  he  said.  “Having 
some  sort  of  peer  review  has 
more  validity  than  going  to 
class  for  a  month  and  taking  a 
test,  [but]  I  put  more  stock  in 
peoples’  experience.” 

However,  Peter  Pao,  chief 
technology  officer  at  Ray¬ 
theon  Co.  in  Waltham,  Mass., 
said  the  program  will  help  his 
company  have  its  engineers 
meet  industrywide  standards. 
Raytheon,  which  took  part  in 
today’s  Open  Group  an¬ 
nouncement  along  with  IBM, 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  and  oth¬ 
er  members,  is  ramping  up  its 
efforts  to  recruit  and  train  sys¬ 
tems  architects,  Pao  added. 

IT  architects  can  be  certi¬ 
fied  by  the  Open  Group  or  by 
going  through  a  program  ac¬ 
credited  by  the  consortium. 
The  initial  cost  is  $1,250  per 
individual,  with  a  subsequent 
$175  annual  fee.  ©  55592 


er  this  year,  it  will  begin  in¬ 
stalling  new  VSX  5000  systems 
that  the  Pleasanton,  Calif.- 
based  vendor  announced  last 
week. 

The  starting  price  for  the 
VSX  5000  is  $3,999,  and 
Hammack  estimated  that  the 
total  price  tag  for  equipping  a 
room  with  the  videoconferenc¬ 
ing  equipment  and  supporting 
technology  will  drop  from 
$150,000  to  less  than  $50,000. 

The  UTMB  beta-tested  the 
VSX  5000  in  the  spring  and  will 
spend  up  to  $12.5  million  to  re¬ 
place  its  existing  models  with 
the  system  over  the  next  five 
years,  according  to  Hammack. 
He  said  the  VSX  5000  has 
much  better  video  quality  be¬ 
cause  it  includes  a  digital  cam¬ 
era  plus  error  concealment  and 
management  software,  which 
could  make  real-time  remote  di¬ 
agnosis  more  feasible  for  condi¬ 
tions  such  as  skin  lesions. 

The  UTMB  is  also  interested 
in  testing  handheld  devices  that 
could  complement  the  video- 
conferencing  systems.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Hammack  is  investigat¬ 
ing  cell  phone  prototypes  that 
can  measure  and  wirelessly 
transmit  blood-sugar  levels  and 
electrocardiograms.  ©  55554 


UTMB  has  set  up  11  rooms  for  direct  physican-to-patient  conferencing. 


Texas  Telemedicine  Network 
Boosts  Video  IT,  Cuts  Costs 
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HOW  DID  ONE  COMPANY  REDUCEII^^H 
THEY  SWITCHED  FROM  LINUX  TO  WINDOWS 


"When  we  calculated  the  total 
cost  of  ownership  for  Red  Hat 
Linux  using  a  10-year  Net 
Present  Value  Model,  we  were 
surprised  at  how  much  higher 
it  was  than  for  Windows*." 


—J.E.  Henry,  CIO, 
Regal  Entertainment  Group 


Regal  Entertainment  Group,  the  largest  movie  theater  operator  in  the  U.S.,  ran 
its  POS  concession  and  ticket  terminals  on  Red  Hat  Linux.  However,  they  saw  that 
it  lacked  the  vendor  support  and  remote  management  tools  they  needed  to 
support  their  strategic  plans.  After  an  in-depth  comparison,  Regal  found  that 
Windows  Embedded  would  deliver  a  lower  TCO,  improved  security,  and  fewer 
risks.  "With  Windows,  we  get  an  integrated,  easily  managed  platform  that  can 
extend  from  the  data  center  to  our  POS  devices,"  says  Cliff  DeYoung,  CTO  at  Regal. 

To  get  the  full  case  study,  other  case  studies,  or  third-party  findings,  go 

to  microsoft.com/getthefacts 


C  2005  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft,  Windows,  the  Windows  logo,  and  Windows  Server  System  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of 
Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  The  names  of  actual  companies  and  products  mentioned  herein  may  be  the  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners 
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Intel’s  Offices  in  Europe 
Subject  to  ‘Dawn  Raid’ 

BRUSSELS 

NTITRUST  AUTHORITIES  from 
the  European  Commission  raided 
offices  of  Intel  Corp.  and  an 
undisclosed  number  of  PC  manufac¬ 
turers  last  week  as  part  of  “an  ongoing 
competition  investigation”  of  Intel’s 
business  practices,  commission 
spokeswoman  Linda  Caine  said. 

Raids  occurred  at  Intel’s  sites  in 
Swindon,  England,  and  Munich.  “Intel 
believes  that  our  business  practices  are 
both  fair  and  lawful,”  company  spokes¬ 
woman  Mario  Thompson  said  after¬ 
ward.  “It  is  Intel’s  practice  to  cooperate 
fully  with  the  authorities  in  these  in¬ 
vestigations,  and  this  is  what  we  are 
doing  in  this  case.” 

Rival  Advanced  Micro 
Devices  Inc.  welcomed 
the  news  about  the  raids. 

“It’s  a  sign  the  investiga¬ 
tion  into  Intel’s  continu¬ 
ing  infringements  of 
[European  Union]  com¬ 
petition  rules  is  being 
stepped  up,”  said  Jens 
Drews,  AMD’s  director  of 
government  relations.  He 


added  that  AMD  had  provided 
European  authorities  with  “strong 
evidence  of  illegal  activities,”  which 
had  “clearly  been  sufficient  for  the  EU 
to  respond  with  its  strongest  weapon 
—  the  dawn  raid.” 

Late  last  month,  AMD  filed  an  anti¬ 
trust  lawsuit  against  Intel  in  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  in  Delaware  and  made  simi¬ 
lar  claims  of  anticompetitive  acts  in  a 
Japanese  court  [QuickLink  55353]. 

■  SIMON  TAYLOR,  IDO  NEWS  SERVICE 


Aussie  Transit  Riders 
To  Get  Smart  Cards 

The  state  government  of  Victo¬ 
ria,  Australia,  last  week  tapped  IT 
services  firm  Keane  Inc.  as  the 
prime  contractor  for  a  $367  million 
smart  card  system  for 
public  transit  fares.  The 
deal  includes  two  years 
of  development  work  and 
10  years  of  operations 
and  maintenance. 

The  smart  card  system 
will  be  used  at  270  rail¬ 
way  stations  and  on  480 
trams  and  1,650  buses.  It’s 
scheduled  to  go  live  in 
2007,  enabling  travelers 


to  use  a  single  payment  card  for  all 
types  of  public  transit  within  Victoria, 
said  Boston-based  Keane. 

The  plastic  card,  which  is  similar  to 
a  prepaid  mobile  phone  card,  will  be  a 
significant  improvement  over  the  mag¬ 
netic-stripe  paper  tickets  used  now, 
Keane  claimed.  Passengers  will  be  able 
to  store  fares  on  their  cards  using  self- 
service  machines,  the  telephone  or  the 
Internet,  the  company  said. 


Thailand  Plans  Medical 
Records  Database 

racle  corr  last  week  announced 
a  partnership  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Thailand  to  create  a  na¬ 
tionwide  database  of  medical  and  ge¬ 
netic  records  that  will  be  used  to  help 
provide  individualized  medical  care  to 
Thai  citizens  based  on  their  genetic 
makeup. 

The  electronic  records  could  also  act 
as  a  monitoring  tool  to  help  curb  out¬ 
breaks  of  diseases  such  as  SARS  and 
avian  influenza,  the  announcement  said. 

Oracle’s  subsidiary  in  Thailand  will 
be  working  with  the  Thailand  Center 
of  Excellence  for  Life  Sciences  in 
Bangkok  to  develop  the  huge  database. 
But  details  of  the  partnership,  such  as 
the  cost,  timetable  and  database  size, 
aren’t  available  yet,  an  Oracle  spokes¬ 
woman  said.  ©  55545 
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Briefly  Noted 

0utsource2NZ  Ltd.,  a  joint  venture 
of  five  New  Zealand  software  devel¬ 
opment  companies,  was  launched 
last  week  in  an  effort  to  get  U.K. 
businesses  to  send  more  offshore  IT 
work  to  New  Zealand.  The  five 
sponsors  and  the  New  Zealand 
government  chipped  in  a  total  of 
$3.2  million  (N.Z.)  to  fund  a  four- 
person  sales  office  in  London. 

■  STEPHEN  BELL, 

C0MPUTERW0RLD  NEW  ZEALAND 


The  EC  last  week  warned  eight 
countries  that  they  must  comply 
with  its  electronic  waste  directive 
or  face  prosecution  in  the  European 
Court  of  Justice.  The  eight  tardy 
countries  are  Estonia,  Finland, 
France,  Greece,  Italy,  Malta,  Poland 
and  the  U.K. 

■  SIMON  TAYLOR,  IDG  NEWS  SERVICE 


Commerzbank  AG,  the  third- 
largest  bank  in  Germany,  has  se¬ 
lected  Verity  Inc.’s  K2  Enterprise 
advanced  search  engine  for  its  cor¬ 
porate  Web  site,  the  Sunnyvale, 
Calif.-based  vendor  said  last  week. 
The  Frankfurt-based  bank  evaluat¬ 
ed  search  engines  based  on  factors 
such  as  security,  personalization 
and  multilingual  capabilities. 


An  International 
IT  News  Digest 


Exchanges  Face  New  IT 
Demands,  Merc  CIO  Says 


BY  LUCAS  MEARIAN 

Over  the  past  five  years,  Chica¬ 
go  Mercantile  Exchange  Inc. 
(CME)  has  gone  from  trading 
15%  of  its  futures  contracts  elec¬ 
tronically  to  processing  almost 
75%  of  them  online  —  while 
also  increasing  the  number  of 
contracts  it  processes  daily 
from  917,000  to  4.2  million.  CIO 
Jim  Krause  spoke  with  Comput- 
erworld  last  week  about  some 
of  the  ongoing  IT  challenges 
that  the  CME  faces. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  is 
buying  an  electronic  trading  plat¬ 
form  with  its  acquisition  of  Archi¬ 
pelago  Holdings,  and  Nasdaq  is 
replacing  its  SuperMontage  trad¬ 
ing  technology  through  its  acqui¬ 
sition  of  Instinet.  How  is  the  CME 
going  to  keep  up  with  the  other 


exchanges?  I  think  the  big  is¬ 
sue  you’ll  see  with  automated 
trading  —  I  know  Nasdaq  has 
this  issue  because  we’ve 
talked  to  them  —  is  the  prolif¬ 
eration  of  market  data,  espe¬ 
cially  when  you  start  trading 
options  electronically. 

One  of  the  big  things  we’ve 
been  working  on  with  the  oth¬ 
er  exchanges  is  developing 
highly  efficient  standards  and 
capabilities,  such  that  you  can 
minimize  bandwidth 
growth  impacts  and 
maximize  the  amount 
of  information  going 
out  the  door  to  traders. 

With  its  acquisition  of 
Archipelago,  the  NYSE  is 
going  public.  You  went 
public  more  than  two 


years  ago.  How  did  that  affect  your 
use  of  technology?  Going  public 
and  having  to  react  to  share¬ 
holders’  concerns  has  put 
more  demands  on  IT  to  deliv¬ 
er  functionality  and  capabili¬ 
ties.  I  think  we  met  those  chal¬ 
lenges,  though  maybe  the 
[trading-volume]  growth  rates 
could  have  been  better  if  we 
were  faster.  It’s  hard  to  say. 

I  think  we  realize  the  elec¬ 
tronic  market  is  the  key  to  the 
exchange  in  the  future,  and 
we’re  willing  to  invest  in  the 
technologies  [that  are  needed] 
to  expand  the  trading  [and] 
keep  it  a  premier  platform  go¬ 
ing  forward.  In  the  end, 
it  is  still  all  about  share¬ 
holder  value. 

The  NYSE  is  looking  at 
keeping  a  hybrid  system 
going  forward  that  in¬ 
cludes  both  electronic  and 
traditional  floor  trading.  Do 
you  think  that  can  work? 


We’re  still  in  a  hybrid  mode.  If 
you  look  at  what  makes  a  mar¬ 
ket,  is  it  technology  or  some¬ 
thing  else?  I’d  argue  it’s  some¬ 
thing  else,  and  that  something 
else  is  liquidity  —  the  ability 
to  get  in  and  get  out  of  a  mar¬ 
ket  when  you  want  to.  Elec¬ 
tronics  can  certainly  help  that. 

What  we’ve  done  is  figured 
out  that  instead  of  bifurcating 
liquidity  between  open  outcry 
and  electronic  [trading],  we 
could  marry  those  two  into  a 
single  market.  Obviously,  the 
customers  have  been  deciding 
to  move  electronically,  but 
there  are  also  various  things 
that  [make  trading]  complex, 
and  you  may  want  to  talk  to  a 
human  being. 

What  factors  drive  your  IT  spending 
decisions?  The  things  that  be¬ 
come  more  prevalent  are  the 
software  costs  when  you  start 
licensing  multiple  versions 
of  applications  or  operating 


systems.  Also,  as  servers  get 
more  capabilities  and  become 
faster  and  smaller,  you  face 
the  infrastructure  issues  of 
power,  cooling  and  wiring 
data  centers.  Your  convention¬ 
al  data  centers  were  not  built 
for  racks  and  racks  of  1U 
servers  sitting  together.  The 
amount  of  heat  they  generate, 
especially  some  of  the  Intel 
boxes,  is  really  where  the 
costs  are. 

Are  you  considering  using  grid 
technology?  Right  now,  it’s  really 
just  an  R&D  effort.  Could  that 
technology  be  not  only  applica¬ 
ble  but  efficiently  deployed  in 
an  electronic  trading  environ-  - 
ment?  What  advantages  does  it 
have  versus  the  straight 
client/server,  multitiered  ap¬ 
proaches  we  have  now?  We’re 
using  some  high-powered 
research  to  try  to  figure  out 
what  is  the  best  approach  for 
that  going  forward.  ©  55561 


Innovations  by  InterSystems 


Multidimensional  database  enables  Rapid  integration  platform 

lightning-fast  transactions.  makes  applications  perform  together. 


Imagine  being  able  to  rapidly  develop  applications 
that  run  much  faster,  with  massive  scalability. 

Now  you  can,  with  our  multidimensional  database 
for  transaction  processing  and  real-time  analytics. 

Only  Cache  combines  robust  objects  and  robust 
SQL,  thus  eliminating  object-relational  mapping. 

It  requires  little  administration,  delivers  speed  and 
scalability  on  minimal  hardware,  and  comes  with  a 
rapid  application  development  environment. 

These  innovations  mean  faster  time-to-market, 
lower  cost  of  operations,  and  higher  application 
performance.  We  back  these  claims  with  this 
money-back  guarantee:  Buy  Cache  for  new 
application  development,  and  for  up  to  one  year  you 
can  return  your  license  for  a  full  refund  if  you  are 
unhappy  for  any  reason.  * 

Innovative  database.  Guaranteed  performance. 


Imagine  being  able  to  get  your  applications  to 
perform  together  as  an  ensemble.  Easily. 

Now  you  can,  with  our  universal  integration 
platform. 

Ensemble  is  the  first  fusion  of  an  integration  server, 
data  server,  application  server,  and  portal  development 
software  -  in  a  single,  seamless  product.  This  is  the 
complete  ensemble  of  technologies  needed  for  rapid 
integration,  fast  development,  and  easy  management. 

These  innovations  mean  all  of  your  integration 
projects  will  be  completed  on  time  and  on  budget, 
with  a  simplified  learning  curve  for  your  IT  staff. 

We  back  these  claims  with  this  money- back  guarantee: 
For  up  to  one  year  after  you  purchase  Ensemble,  if  you 
are  unhappy  for  any  reason,  we’ll  refund  100%  of  your 
license  fee.* 

Innovative  integration.  Guaranteed  performance. 


InterSystems  f  InterSystems 

CACHE.  ENSEMBLE 

For  a  free  copy  of  CACHE,  or  to  request  a  free  ENSEMBLE  proof-of-concept  project,  visit  www.InterSystems.com/Free6A 


‘Read  about  our  moocy-back  guarantees  at  the  web  page  shown  above. 

C  2005  InterSystems  Corporation.  Ail  rights  reserved.  InterSystems  Cache  and  InterSystems  Ensemble  arc  trademarks  of  InterSystems  Corporation  7-0?  CotnboIrsnobCoWo 
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Users  Wary  of  Oracle’s  Pricing  Plans 


BY  MARC  L.  SONGINI 

hile  Oracle 
Corp.  execu¬ 
tives  are  talking 
up  the  benefits 
of  the  company’s  Project  Fu¬ 
sion  technology  road  map, 
users  last  week  said  they  are 
still  pondering  how  they  will 
be  paying  for  it. 

Project  Fusion  is  Oracle’s 
initiative  to  create  a  Java- 
based  best-of-breed  suite  of 
applications  based  on  compo¬ 
nents  of  its  wide-ranging  tech¬ 
nology  portfolio. 

With  its  January  acquisition 
of  PeopleSoft  Inc.  and  its  more 
recent  buyout  of  retail  soft¬ 
ware  maker  Retek  Inc.,  Oracle 
inherited  a  handful  of  licens¬ 
ing  schemes  that  it  has  said  it 
intends  to  pare  down. 

A  number  of  users,  particu¬ 
larly  those  with  PeopleSoft 
and  J.D.  Edwards  installations, 
last  week  said  they  remain  a 
bit  wary  about  Oracle’s  plans 
for  pricing  the  new  products. 

Customers  still  have  a  lot  of 
questions  about  how  the  new 
licensing  model  will  work, 
said  Pat  Dues,  president  of  the 
Oracle  Applications  User 
Group  (OAUG)  in  Atlanta. 


For  instance,  users  who  run 
PeopleSoft  ERP  software  and 
want  to  migrate  to  Oracle’s  ap¬ 
plication,  or  vice  versa,  are 
wondering  how  such  moves 
will  affect  their  costs,  said 
Dues,  a  project  officer  for 
the  Las  Vegas  city  manager’s 
office,  which  runs  Oracle’s 
E-Business  Suite. 

Reaching  Out  to  Users 

For  its  part,  Oracle  has  been 
working  to  reassure  its  in¬ 
stalled  base  of  customers. 

“The  sky  is  definitely  not 
falling,”  said  Jacqueline 
Woods,  vice  president  of  pric¬ 
ing  and  licensing  at  Oracle. 

The  existing  licensing  deals 
that  customers  have  will  re¬ 
main  in  place  indefinitely; 
users  need  convert  to  the 
Oracle  model  only  if  they  are 
expanding  their  license  foot¬ 
print,  she  said. 

In  the  long  run,  Oracle  is 
eyeing  a  variety  of  policies  to 
simplify  pricing,  including  one 
that  charges  by  a  specific 
workflow  that  might  involve 
several  applications,  such  as 
order  to  cash,  and  another  that 
charges  by  transaction  vol¬ 
umes,  Woods  said. 


Despite  such  outreach 
efforts  by  Oracle,  when  it 
comes  to  the  software  ven¬ 
dor’s  pricing  policies,  “most 
customers  that  I  have  spoken 
with  are  still  unclear  as  to  the 
current  and  evolving  strategy,” 
said  John  Matelski,  deputy 
CIO  for  the  city  of  Orlando,  a 
J.D.  Edwards  EnterpriseOne 
user.  Matelski  sits  on  the 
board  of  the  Quest  Interna¬ 
tional  Users  Group  of  J.D.  Ed¬ 
wards  customers. 

Matelski  indicated  that 
users  will  be  satisfied  if  Oracle 


IN  A  CHANGE  OF  HEART,  Oracle 
last  week  said  that  it  will  edge 
closer  to  the  licensing  model  for 
multicore  processors  that  has 
been  adopted  by  other  software 
vendors. 

In  a  conference  call  on  Friday, 
Jacqueline  Woods,  Oracle  vice 
president  of  pricing  and  licens¬ 
ing,  said  that  starting  July  8,  the 
company  began  counting  each 
core  on  a  multicore  processor  as 
equal  to  0.75  of  a  single  proces- 


keeps  its  current  maintenance 
pricing  schemes.  He  also  said 
customers  are  looking  to  Ora¬ 
cle  for  a  firm  date  for  publish¬ 
ing  a  Fusion  price  schedule. 

Robert  Robinson,  business 
systems  supervisor  at  Durr 
Industries  Inc.,  a  J.D.  Edwards 
EnterpriseOne  shop  in  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Mich.,  said  the  pricing 
issue  is  a  “concern”  for  his 
company. 

Robinson  noted  that  the  Fu¬ 
sion  project  is  a  tremendous 
undertaking  that  will  require 
“generous”  research  and  de- 


sor.  Previously,  each  core  count¬ 
ed  as  a  full  processor  [QuickLink 
49987],  “If  you  do  the  math, 
it  counts  as  a  25%  decrease,” 
she  said. 

Oracle  changed  the  pricing 
scheme  after  conferring  with 
customers  and  analysts  over  the 
past  several  months.  Woods 
said.  It  still  charges  for  each  core 
rather  than  per  processor  to  re¬ 
flect  incremental  benefits  to 
users,  she  said. 


velopment  spending.  He  won¬ 
dered  how  Oracle  will  try  to 
recoup  that  investment  and 
noted  that  the  company’s  op¬ 
tions  could  include  raising 
prices  for  shops  that  don’t  use 
the  Oracle  suite. 

“As  the  Oracle  evangelists 
circulate,  no  one  has  yet 
talked  about  the  cost  to  the 
user,”  said  Robinson. 

For  now,  Oracle  is  looking 
to  ensure  stable  recurring  rev¬ 
enue  and  probably  won’t  be 
doing  much  tinkering  with 
pricing,  said  Paul  Hamerman, 
an  analyst  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.-based  Forrester  Re¬ 
search  Inc.  ©  55591 


In  the  past,  enterprise  soft¬ 
ware  companies  have  generally 
sold  licenses  based  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  processors  that  cus¬ 
tomers  use  to  run  that  software. 
But  that  scheme  began  falling 
under  scrutiny  last  fall  after 
Advanced  Micro  Devices  Inc. 
and  Intel  Corp.  detailed  plans  for 
dual-core  chips. 

In  recent  months,  IBM  and 
Microsoft  Corp.  disclosed  pricing 
plans  that  count  dual-core  CPUs 
as  a  single  processor. 

-  Marc  L  Songini 


Oracle  Modifies  Multicore  Model 


Continued  from  page  1 

HPC 

agers  who  attended  a  confer¬ 
ence  here  last  week.  That  view 
was  echoed  in  a  newly  re¬ 
leased  IDC  report. 

“Hardware  is  getting  there,” 
said  Thomas  Lange,  director  of 
corporate  research  and  devel¬ 
opment,  modeling  and  simula¬ 
tion  at  The  Procter  &  Gamble 
Co.  “Software  is  way  behind.” 

If  companies  such  as  Cincin¬ 
nati-based  P&G  could  test  new 
products  in  fully  computer¬ 
generated  environments,  they 
might  be  able  to  reduce  devel¬ 
opment  time  and  bring  goods 
to  market  more  quickly. 

But,  Lange  said,  “our  need 
for  speed  is  huge.”  In  P&G’s 
case,  simulating  even  an  ac¬ 
tion  so  seemingly  simple  as 
removing  a  bottle  cap  can  in¬ 
volve  millions  of  calculations. 


Because  of  the  current  HPC 
application  limits,  physical 
testing  of  products  may  still 
be  necessary,  Lange  noted. 
“Full  virtualization  is  impossi¬ 
ble,”  he  said. 

The  software  shortfall  was 
one  Finding  cited  in  IDC’s  re¬ 
port  on  high-performance  ap¬ 
plications,  which  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Defense  Ad¬ 
vanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  and  the  Council  on 
Competitiveness,  a  Washing¬ 
ton-based  advocacy  group. 
The  report  was  released  in 


H  Hardware  is 
getting  there. 
Software  is  way 
behind. 


THOMAS  LANGE.  DIRECTOR  OF 
CORPORATE  R&D,  MODELING  AND 
SIMULATION,  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE 


conjunction  with  the  High 
Performance  Computing 
Users  Conference,  which  was 
organized  by  the  council. 

Most  software  vendors  fo¬ 
cus  on  the  technical  systems 
market,  which  revolves 
around  PCs,  workstations  and 
small  servers,  because  that’s 
where  most  of  the  demand 
and  revenue  is,  said  Earl 
Joseph,  an  analyst  at  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.-based  LDC.  The 
number  of  users  that  want  to 
scale  systems  across  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  processors 
isn’t  large  enough  to  justify 
the  cost  of  rewriting  and  test¬ 
ing  applications,  Joseph  said. 

Loren  Miller,  director  of  IT 
research,  development  and  en¬ 
gineering  at  The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  in  Akron, 
Ohio,  said  the  packaged  HPC 
applications  that  he  has  in¬ 
stalled  can’t  scale  beyond  a 
32-processor  system,  which  is 


used  to  simulate  processes  re¬ 
lated  to  tire  manufacturing. 
Miller  called  that  limiting 
from  a  usage  standpoint. 

But  he  said  he’s  hopeful  that 
vendors  will  begin  to  adapt 
their  applications  to  run  on 
more  processors.  “I  think  all  it 
takes  is  for  one  of  them  to  get 
it  out  there,  and  we  will  see  a 
lot  of  adoption  in  parallel 
computing,”  Miller  said. 

Some  vendors  already  sup¬ 
port  large  numbers  of  CPUs. 
Paul  Bemis,  vice  president  of 
product  marketing  at  Fluent 
Inc.,  said  the  Lebanon,  N.H.- 
based  company’s  fluid  dynam¬ 
ics  software  can  scale  up  to 
1,000  processors.  But  Bemis 
added  that  fostering  wider 
adoption  of  high-performance 
computing  will  require  mak¬ 
ing  it  more  accessible  to 
smaller  companies. 

Fluent  began  offering  its 
software  as  an  online  service 


two  years  ago,  providing  users 
with  access  to  a  32-processor 
system.  Bemis  said  he  would 
like  to  move  that  service  to  a 
computing  grid  that  could 
scale  up  to  hundreds  of  CPUs. 

“I  think  there  is  tremendous 
opportunity  with  grid,”  he 
said.  But,  he  noted,  the  mid¬ 
dleware  needed  to  support 
high-performance  computing 
use  of  grids  doesn’t  exist. 

According  to  the  IDC  re¬ 
port,  many  software  vendors 
said  they  would  be  willing  to 
partner  with  government 
agencies  and  academic  institu¬ 
tions  to  accelerate  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  HPC  applications.  . 

Donald  Paul,  chief  technol¬ 
ogy  officer  at  Chevron  Corp. 
in  San  Ramon,  Calif.,  said  the 
key  role  for  government  is  at 
the  research  end.  “The  key 
role  for  industry  is  to  connect 
into  that  research,”  he  said. 

©  55595 
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Vendors  Unite  in  New  Battle  Against  Spyware 


BY  CHINA  MARTENS 

The  recently  formed  Anti-Spyware 
Coalition  (ASC),  a  group  of  IT  compa¬ 
nies  and  public  interest  groups,  is 
hoping  to  succeed  where  a  previous 
vendor  organization  failed  in  tackling 
the  global  problem  of  spyware. 

The  ASC  last  week  released  a  draft 
document  defining  spyware  and  offer¬ 
ing  potential  solutions  to  the  problem 
along  with  an  invitation  for  public 
comment. 

The  previous  organization,  the  Con¬ 
sortium  of  Anti-Spyware  Technology 
Vendors  (Coast),  fell  apart  in  February 
after  a  failed  16-month  effort  to  coordi¬ 
nate  the  conflicting  goals  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  settle  an  ongoing  debate  over 
whether  to  admit  companies  that  built 
spyware. 

The  ASC,  formed  in  early  April  by 
the  Center  for  Democracy  and  Tech¬ 
nology,  has  a  much  wider  membership 
than  Coast  did,  said  Ari  Schwartz, 
associate  director  of  the  Washington- 
based  center. 

ASC  vendor  members  include 
America  Online  Inc.,  Computer  Asso¬ 
ciates  International  Inc.,  Hewlett- 


Packard  Co.,  Microsoft  Corp.,  Yahoo 
Inc.,  McAfee  Inc.,  Symantec  Corp.  and 
Trend  Micro  Inc. 

The  Canadian  Internet  Policy  and 
Public  Interest  Clinic  and  the  Cyber 
Security  Industry  Alliance  are  also 
members. 

The  ASC  was  formed  after  a  number 
of  companies  approached  the  Center 
for  Democracy  and  Technology 
about  forming  a  group  to  combat 
spyware. 

Growing  Corporate  Problem 

“What  we’re  hearing  from  companies 
is  that  spyware  is  starting  to  become 
a  bigger  enterprise  problem,”  said 
Schwartz,  who  heads  the  fledgling 
operation.  He  said  the  group  can  help 
enterprise  IT  organizations  combat 
that  problem. 

Schwartz  said  the  ASC  will  also 
work  to  improve  communications  be¬ 
tween  antispyware  vendors  and  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

The  new  organization  has  learned 
from  the  failures  of  its  predecessor, 
Schwartz  said.  “We’re  trying  to  help 
antispyware  companies  communicate 


Sun  Widens  Open-source  Plans 
To  Identity  Management  Apps 


BY  CHINA  MARTENS 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  open  the  source  code 
of  its  Web  site  authentication  and  sin¬ 
gle  sign-on  technologies,  a  move  aimed 
at  encouraging  Java  developers  to 
build  identity  management  capabilities 
into  applications. 

Eric  Leach,  a  product  management 
director  at  Sun,  said  the  company 
hopes  to  convince  developers  to  focus 
more  on  the  use  of  identity  manage¬ 
ment  services  than  on  comparing  dif¬ 
ferent  suites  of  identity  software. 

“To  date,  they  have  been  arguing 
about  the  length  and  width  of  the  rail¬ 
road  ties  instead  of  laying  down  tracks 
and  getting  the  trains  running,”  he  said. 

Sun  also  plans  to  open  up  the  source 
code  for  agents  that  connect  the  au¬ 
thentication  and  single  sign-on  tools  to 
its  Web  and  application  server  soft¬ 
ware,  Leach  said. 

All  of  the  code  will  be  released  fol¬ 
lowing  the  planned  shipment  of  Ver¬ 
sion  7.0  of  Sun’s  Java  System  Access 
Manager  software  in  the  fall. 

Read-only  source  code  will  be  avail¬ 


able  at  the  start  of  next  year,  Leach 
said,  and  the  company  will  offer  the 
full  open  source  code  under  its  Com¬ 
mon  Development  and  Distribution 
License  shortly  afterward. 

The  move  marks  Sun’s  third  major 
foray  into  open-source  software,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  earlier  releases  of  its  appli¬ 
cation  server,  an  enterprise  service  bus 
and  pieces  of  Solaris  10. 

Earl  Perkins,  an  analyst  at  Gartner 
Inc.,  said  Sun  is  trying  to  get  more  ex¬ 
posure  for  its  software,  which  other 
than  Solaris  hasn’t  been  widely  adopt¬ 
ed  by  corporate  users.  “It’s  a  way  of 
bringing  it  into  the  light  for  considera¬ 
tion  by  enterprises,”  Perkins  said. 

Basic  identity  management  func¬ 
tions  are  starting  to  be  built  into  suites 
of  security  tools  as  well  as  application 
server  and  portal  software,  Perkins 
noted.  “Sun  is  recognizing  that  its  ex¬ 
tranet  access  management  product 
may  have  a  somewhat  limited  shelf 
life.”  ©  55558 

Martens  writes  for  the  IDG 
News  Service. 


better  together  and  with  consumers.” 

The  ASC  is  seeking  public  comment 
over  the  next  month  on  the  documents 
released  last  week.  The  organization 


will  review  and  respond  to  all  the 
comments  by  Aug.  12  and  then  produce 
a  final  document,  Schwartz  said. 

©  55528 

Martens  writes  for  the  IDG 
News  Service. 
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DON  TENNANT 


VIRGINIA  ROBBINS 


No  Hurd?  Absurd 


'HAVE  TO  ADMIT  I  almost  never  read  the  ads 
in  Computerworld,  or  in  any  other  publication 
for  that  matter.  That  doesn’t  mean  you  shouldn’t 
read  the  ads  in  Computerworld.  In  fact,  you 
.absolutely  should.  I  have  kids  to  feed  and  a 
car  payment  to  make. 


But  I  happened  to  no¬ 
tice  an  ad  in  last  week’s 
issue  for  the  HP  World 
2005  Conference  &  Expo, 

“the  industry’s  largest  in¬ 
dependent  HP-centric 
technical  training  event,” 
which  is  produced  by  the 
Interex  Hewlett-Packard 
user  group.  I  learned 
from  the  ad  that  the  event 
will  be  held  Aug.  14-18  in 
San  Francisco,  and  that 
the  HP  keynote  will  be 
delivered  by  Ann  Livermore,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  the  company’s 
technology  solutions  group. 

The  ad  caught  my  eye  because  it 
reminded  me  of  the  big  brouhaha 
going  on  last  summer  over  HP’s 
decision  to  stage  a  “unified”  user 
group  conference  this  year  rather 
than  just  support  the  conferences 
of  the  independent  HP  user  groups, 
which  include  Interex,  Encompass 
and  OpenView  Forum  International 
(OVFI)  [QuickLink  48613].  Some 
users  were  concerned  that  the  HP 
conference  would  compete  with  the 
independent  events,  which  the  user 
groups  depend  on  for  the  bulk  of 
their  revenue. 

The  unified  conference,  called  HP 
Technology  Forum  2005  and  slated 
for  Sept.  12-15  in  New  Orleans,  is  be¬ 
ing  produced  by  HP  in  collaboration 
with  Encompass  and  the  OVFI,  but 
without  Interex  —  the  largest  HP 
user  group,  with  about  100,000  mem¬ 
bers.  To  HP’s  credit,  however,  the 
company  has  maintained  its  support 
of  the  Interex  event.  Not  only  is  Liv¬ 
ermore  delivering  a  keynote,  but  HP 
is  serving  as  a  “premier  sponsor”  of 
the  event.  (Incidentally,  Patrick  Mar¬ 


don  tennaht  is  editor  in 
chief  of  Computerworld. 
You  can  contact  him  at 

donjennant® 

computerworld.com. 


tin,  CEO  of  StorageTek, 
another  premier  sponsor, 
will  also  deliver  a  key¬ 
note.  It  would  be  worth 
the  price  of  admission  to 
hear  what  he  says  at  an 
HP  user  group  confer¬ 
ence,  given  that  his  com¬ 
pany  is  being  acquired 
by  Sun  Microsystems.) 

Now,  interestingly 
enough,  Livermore  will 
also  deliver  the  main 
keynote  at  the  HP  Tech¬ 
nology  Forum.  So  in  that  sense,  it’s 
clear  that  HP  isn’t  giving  its  own 
event  any  preferential  treatment 
over  Interex’s  HP  World. 

On  the  other  hand,  is  it  just  me,  or 
is  it  downright  peculiar  that  HP  CEO 
Mark  Hurd  is  going  to  be  a  no-show 
at  this  inaugural  unified  conference? 
Wouldn’t  you  think  that  HP’s  new 
CEO  would  do  whatever  it  takes  to 


be  available  for  his  company’s  signa¬ 
ture  user  event?  Could  there  be  a 
more  opportune  time  for  him  to  fi¬ 
nally  appear  before  his  customers  so 
they  can  hear  directly  from  him  what 
his  plans  are  for  the  company,  and  he 
can  hear  directly  from  them  what 
they  want  those  plans  to  be? 

According  to  an  HP  spokeswoman, 
Hurd  won’t  be  able  to  make  it  be¬ 
cause  of  a  “scheduling  conflict.”  It’s 
just  odd.  It’s  like  Larry  Ellison  having 
a  conflict  that  precludes  him  from 
attending  Oracle  World.  Ellison  will, 
of  course,  deliver  a  keynote  at 
OracleWorld,  which  will  be  held  in 
San  Francisco  the  week  after  the  HP 
event.  And  guess  who’s  also  going  to 
deliver  a  keynote  there?  That’s  right. 
Mark  Hurd.  How’s  that  for  peculiar? 

Seems  to  me  that  if  you  can  ac¬ 
commodate  a  conference  to  talk  to 
Oracle’s  users,  you  can  figure  out  a 
way  to  talk  to  your  own  users  at 
some  point  during  a  four-day  event 
the  week  before. 

HP’s  users  deserve  to  hear  from 
Hurd.  Here’s  hoping  he  can  re¬ 
arrange  his  schedule.  ©  55548 


Revisiting  the 
Ragged  Side 
OflBhoring 

I  HAD  ONLY  75  more 
e-mails  to  read  through 
before  I  could  head  home, 
and  it  looked  like  most  of  the 

remaining  ones  were  spam  or  what  I 
call  near-spam.  Those  are  e-mails  from 
salespeople  who  got  your  name  from 
the  front  desk  and  want  you  to  know 
how  their  product  has  aided  many  oth¬ 
ers  in  your  industry.  One  caught  my 
eye,  however,  even  though  I  wasn’t 
interested  in  the  product. 

The  gist  of  the  message  was,  “Now 
that  you’ve  outsourced  and  found  that 
all  you  did  was  move  your  problems 
overseas,  where  they  are  more  difficult 
to  solve,  why  not  try  our  new  work- 
flow-processing  tool  and  actually  solve 
your  problems?”  Finally,  somebody 
else  gets  it!  Off¬ 
shoring  makes  many 
problems  worse. 

Here’s  what  I’ve 
found: 

■  If  you’re  a  multi¬ 
national,  you’ve  been 
offshore  for  years. 

For  instance,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  EMC  rep, 
his  company  hires 
software  developers 
in  the  countries  in 
which  it  does  busi¬ 
ness.  This  isn’t  off¬ 
shoring;  this  is  using 
local  talent  to  serve  domestic  markets. 

The  best  talent  worldwide  is  working 
to  make  products  sold  globally  even 
better.  This  is  the  best  of  globalization. 
It’s  a  bit  like  the  McDonald’s  “I’m  lov¬ 
ing  it”  ad  campaign:  designed  overseas, 
yet  tailored  for  the  local  market. 

■  What  we  think  of  as  authentic  off¬ 
shoring  can  hurt  companies  if  it’s  not 
done  very  carefully.  This  is  the  type  of 
offshoring  in  which  a  company  doing 
work  in  one  or  many  countries  goes  to 
yet  another  for  one  part  of  its  opera-  - 
tions.  In  this  case,  the  company  does 
work  in  that  country  only  for  this  one 
function.  That  is,  if  it  hadn’t  offshored 
this  activity,  it  wouldn’t  have  chosen  to 
be  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Yes,  the  programmers  in  India,  Viet¬ 
nam  and  elsewhere  are  very  talented. 
Some,  I  believe,  are  more  talented  than 
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a  few  of  the  Americans  we  recently  in¬ 
terviewed  for  a  development  position. 
But  in  chasing  low-cost  programmers, 
many  managers  neglect  to  calculate 
the  costs  of  having  one  part  of  their 
operations  located  12  time  zones  away. 

Our  operations  center  is  located  in 
an  adjacent  state,  so  we  can  get  there 
with  a  quick  flight  of  just  an  hour  and  a 
half.  During  half  of  the  year,  those  op¬ 
erations  are  in  the  same  time  zone  as 
headquarters,  and  during  the  other 
half,  they  are  an  hour  ahead.  If  you  ig¬ 
nore  the  local  slang,  almost  everyone 
speaks  the  same  language.  And  yet, 
even  though  we  enjoy  far  more  similar¬ 
ities  than  we  would  with  offshore  op¬ 
erations,  we  still  need  to  spend  time  to 
make  sure  we’re  working  together  and 
understanding  each  other. 

But  despite  all  this,  as  a  manager,  I 
have  a  fiscal  responsibility  to  review 
all  the  ways  in  which  my  company’s 
scarce  resources  can  be  allocated.  Still, 
each  time  I  look  at  offshoring,  I  reach 
the  same  conclusion.  The  hidden  costs 
are  large.  Moreover,  having  smart  de¬ 
velopers  tuned  in  to  our  business 
processes  and  able  to  discuss  their 
ideas  easily  with  business  owners  cre¬ 
ates  improvements  in  workflow,  just 
like  the  near-spammer  advertised. 

The  biggest  challenge  is  that  too 
much  of  our  domestic  talent  doesn’t 
understand  this.  Very  few  job  candi¬ 
dates  seem  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
add  value.  Last  year,  it  took  us  months 
to  find  the  right  person  with  the  right 
attitude  and  the  right  skills.  During 
that  period  of  lost  productivity,  I  could 
see  some  value  in  going  overseas,  even 
with  the  higher  costs.  ©  55467 


JOHN  D.  HALAMKA 

Storage  Is  the 
Fifth  Utility 


WE 


EN  WE  ADD  em¬ 
ployees  at  Harvard’s 
hospitals,  we  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  services  like 
heat,  power,  light  and  TCP/IP,  always 
available  and  in  generous  supply.  We 
monitor  usage  and  expand  the  supply 
accordingly,  as  would  a  utility  firm. 

Over  the  past  year,  it  has  become 
clear  to  me  that  storage  must  be  added 
to  this  list.  Employees  expect  their 
files  to  be  available  around  the  clock  in 
the  office  and  at  home.  No  matter 
where  they  are  in  the  world,  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  able  to  access  their  e-mail, 


including  that  8MB  Power¬ 
Point  file  they  sent  in  2003. 

The  level  of  reliability,  ac¬ 
cessibility  and  security  re¬ 
quired  by  today’s  computer- 
savvy  knowledge  workers 
necessitates  a  centralized 
storage  utility. 

However,  providing  a 
storage  utility  service  on  a 
limited  budget  can  be  chal¬ 
lenging,  because  as  econo¬ 
mist  and  Harvard  President 
Larry  Summers  has  said, 

“the  demand  for  a  free  ser¬ 
vice  is  infinite.”  Although 
quotas  may  be  an  effective 
way  to  ensure  that  employ¬ 
ees  review  and  maintain 
their  files,  they  are  time- 
consuming  to  enforce. 

Our  answer  has  been  hi¬ 
erarchical  storage  manage¬ 
ment  (HSM).  Personal  files 
start  out  on  a  high-availability,  high¬ 
speed  storage-area  network.  After  a 
short  period,  unused  files  are  automat¬ 
ically  moved  to  Serial  ATA  network- 
attached  storage  (NAS)  or  content- 
addressed  storage  (CAS).  From  there, 
unused  files  are  moved  to  tape  and 
archived  at  a  very  low  cost  per  giga¬ 
byte.  We  also  use  business-continu¬ 
ance  volumes,  snap  copies  and  data¬ 


base  shadowing  to  speed 
up  backup  and  recovery. 
Users  can  automatically  re¬ 
trieve  their  files  from  NAS, 
CAS  or  tape  by  clicking  on 
the  file  name  and  waiting  a 
few  seconds  for  the  restore. 

We  also  archive  unread 
e-mail  and  old  attachments 
to  CAS.  This  gives  employ¬ 
ees  an  essentially  unlimited 
e-mail  box. 

We’re  required  to  main¬ 
tain  all  health  care  records 
for  30  years,  but  we  aren’t 
required  to  permanently 
store  e-mail,  instant  mes¬ 
sages  or  personal  files. 
HSM  enables  us  to  imple¬ 
ment  policy-based  archiv¬ 
ing  and  destruction.  We 
can  determine  not  only 
what  gets  moved,  but  also 
how  long  it  has  been  saved. 
We  may  set  a  maximum  number  of 
years  for  storage,  send  out  a  warning 
and  delete  things  when  the  threshold 
is  met.  We  may  also  use  HSM  to  iden¬ 
tify  unusually  large  volumes  of  MP3, 
WAV  and  MPEG  files. 

This  centralized  approach  to  storage 
enables  us  to  offer  a  high-value  service 
to  our  employees;  reduce  spending  on 
local  storage  by  using  kiosk-type  PCs 


with  very  small  hard  disks;  enforce 
business  rules  on  file  security,  reten¬ 
tion  and  availability;  and  enhance  the 
reliability  of  our  infrastructure. 

But  it  does  have  its  costs.  When  fail¬ 
ures  occur  (and  they  will,  albeit  very 
rarely),  the  impact  is  substantial.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  single  user  losing  data,  hun¬ 
dreds  or  thousands  of  people  may  not 
be  able  to  reach  their  files.  In  my  view, 
risk  equals  likelihood  times  impact. 
With  a  single  desktop  hard  drive,  the 
likelihood  of  failure  is  high,  but  impact 
is  low.  With  central  storage  utilities, 
likelihood  is  very  low,  but  impact  is 
very  high. 

Also,  the  cost  of  acquiring  and  main¬ 
taining  storage,  even  hierarchical  man¬ 
aged  storage,  doesn’t  yet  follow  Moore’s 
Law  (or  its  storage  corollary).  Over 
time,  the  rate  of  storage  demand  is  in¬ 
creasing  faster  than  the  cost  of  storage 
decreases,  causing  the  budget  for  cen¬ 
tral  storage  to  rise,  slowly  and  steadily. 

However,  our  experience  thus  far  is 
that  the  pros  outweigh  the  cons  and 
that  centralized  storage  is  here  to  stay. 
For  us,  storage  has  truly  become  the 
fifth  utility.  ©  55459 
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Opteron’s  Future 
At  Sun  and  Dell 

WHEN  l  HEARD  that  Andy 
Bechtolsheim  was  back  at 
Sun,  I  was  very  intrigued  by  what 
he  could  bring  to  the  company 
[“The  Opteron  Option,”  QuickLink 
54068],  One  of  his  start-ups,  Gran¬ 
ite  Systems,  laid  some  very  impor¬ 
tant  groundwork  for  Cisco's  gigabit 
switching  platforms. 

But  since  he  rejoined  Sun  in  ear¬ 
ly  2004, 1  have  yet  to  hear  about  the 
fruits  of  his  engineering  prowess  on 
standard  x86/x64  servers. 

I’m  beginning  to  think  a  "stan¬ 
dard”  x86/x64  server  is  just  that  - 
component  designs  are  so  stan¬ 
dardized  today,  there  is  little  room 
for  supernormal  performance,  no 
matter  how  brilliant  the  engineer 
may  be. 

Perhaps  the  secret  sauce  is  in 
the  overall  system  design  incorpo¬ 
rating  Solaris  10/x86,  dual-core 
Opteron  and  a  custom-designed 
chip  set. 

Whatever  it  is,  I  can't  wait  to  see 


how  a  Galaxy  server  stacks  up 
against  similar  Opteron  servers 
from  IBM  and  HP.  But  my  patience 
wears  thin  with  each  passing  day. 

C.W.  Chin 

New  York 

WHEN  I  HEAR  HOW  Dell  won’t 
use  Opteron  and  that  it  fears 
losing  price  breaks  from  Intel,  it 
sounds  very  much  like  the  case 
against  Microsoft’s  monopoly: 

Stick  with  mine,  and  you  get  a 
price  break.  I  feel  that  Intel  and 
Dell  should  be  investigated  by  the 
Justice  Department. 

Paul  E.  Davidson 
Systems  integrator, 

Greenwood  Lake,  N.Y. 

Perhaps  a  significant  por¬ 
tion  of  Dell's  cost  advantage  has 
less  to  do  with  operational  efficiency 
than  with  getting  those  price  breaks 
from  Intel  for  selling  Intel  only.  I 
could  see  that  making  a  large  differ¬ 
ence  in  Dell’s  operating  margins. 
Scott  Peterson 
Controller,  Salt  Lake  City 


Stand  by  Your  Mac 

WE  “MAC  FAITHFUL”  have  not 
been  presented  with  anything 
remotely  like  a  “test”  of  our  faithful¬ 
ness  with  this  switch  to  Intel  [“Ap¬ 
ple's  Switch  to  Intel  Tests  the  Mac 
Faithful,"  QuickLink  54966], 

It's  not  the  chip:  it's  the  operating 
system,  iMovie.  Mail,  Pages  and 
iPhoto. 

Steve  Jobs  has  way  too  much  in 
the  credibility  bank  for  anyone  to 
bail  on  this  little  issue,  my  friend. 

Whit  Downer 

Morton  Grove,  III. 


IT  Hasn’t  Changed 
In  Decades 

IF  THE  REVIEW  of  the  Longman- 
Mullins  book  [  The  Rational  Proj¬ 
ect  Manager,  Book  Reviews,  Quick¬ 
Link  54236]  is  correct,  IT  hasn’t 
advanced  much  over  the  last  few 
decades. 

The  authors  claim  that  the  book 
discusses  many  areas  that  haven't 
been  addressed  in  the  past.  I  can’t 


agree.  The  items  brought  forth  are 
the  same  ones  we  covered  in  proj¬ 
ect  management  and  systems  de¬ 
velopment  methodologies  in  the 
early  '80s. 

Because  of  IT  resistance,  solu¬ 
tions  were  constantly  rejected.  It 
appears  that  nothing  has  changed, 
including  IT s  ability  to  reinvent  the 
wheel. 

Andrew  H.  Olson 

Managing  director. 

Team  International  Group, 
Gainesville,  Fla. 

C0MPUTERW0RLD  welcomes 
comments  from  its  readers.  Letters 
will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 
They  should  be  addressed  to 
Jamie  Eckle,  letters  editor,  Com- 
puterworld,  P0  Box  9171, 1  Speen 
Street,  Framingham.  Mass  01701. 
Fax:  (508)  879-4843.  E-mail: 
letters§computerwodd.com. 
Include  an  address  and  phone 
number  for  immediate  verification. 
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Global 


As  companies  stretch  their  supply 
chains  around  the  world  in  response  to 
market  forces,  they’re  looking  for  ways 
to  tweak  their  pricey  supply  chain  man¬ 
agement  systems.  By  Marc  L.  Songini 


*  ITML 


Extending  and  maintain¬ 
ing  its  global  supply 
chain  has  been  a  thorny 
challenge  at  VF  Corp. 
The  company  sources 
finished  products  from 
the  Far  East  and  Central  America,  and 
also  uses  VF-owned  factories  plus  oth¬ 
er  manufacturers  operating  under  con¬ 
tract.  “One  thing  about  globalization  is 
that  it  tends  to  throw  a  company  into  a 
constantly  changing  environment,” 
says  Ellen  Martin,  a  vice  president  at 
the  Greensboro,  N.C.-based  company. 

As  market  demands  push  opera¬ 
tions  farther  out  globally,  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  VF  are  being  forced  to 
tweak  and  stretch  their  multimillion- 


dollar  supply  chain  management 
(SCM)  software  investments  to  match 
the  extended  supply  chains. 

Along  with  globalization  come  the 
pressures  of  meeting  ever  higher  cus¬ 
tomer  demands,  fulfilling  tough  ser¬ 
vice-level  agreements  (SLA)  and 
adding  increasingly  sophisticated 
forecasting,  tracking  and  replenish¬ 
ment  systems,  such  as  those  based 
around  radio  frequency  identification 
technology. 

These  new  challenges  follow  the 
SCM  boom  of  the  late  1990s, 
when  companies  devoted  con¬ 
siderable  resources  rolling  out 
and  then  stabilizing  complex 
forecasting,  supplier  manage¬ 
ment  and  replenishment  ap¬ 
plications,  as  well  as  related 
software,  says  Kevin 
O’Marah,  an  analyst  at 
AMR  Research  Inc.  in 
Boston. 


The  year  2000  was  the  high-water 
mark  for  SCM  spending,  he  says,  but 
over  the  past  year,  there  has  been 
some  new  stirring  in  the  marketplace, 
largely  fueled  by  fiercer  global  com¬ 
petition.  But  buying  patterns  are 
more  modest  than  they  were  five 
years  ago,  when  business  was  boom¬ 
ing  for  vendors  such  as  i2  Technolo¬ 
gies  Inc.,  Manugistics  Inc.  and  SAP 
AG.  That’s  because  manufacturers 
and  suppliers  face  over¬ 


seas  rivals  that  are  able  to  deliver  the 
least-expensive  products  to  retailers 
like  Wal-Mart  Stores  Inc.,  which  have 
a  seemingly  insatiable  demand  for 
low-cost  goods,  says  O’Marah. 

Companies  that  want  to  compete 
must  shave  expenses  down  while  be¬ 
coming  more  nimble.  “If  you  go  back 
even  a  couple  of  years,  you  could  be 
a  bit  more  supply-driven  and  push 
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USERS  OF  SCM  SOFTWARE  continue  to 
grapple  with  the  question  of  whether  they 
should  go  with  a  supplier  of  tools  targeted  at  a 
•  single  use,  such  as  Manugistics  or  i2  Technolo¬ 
gies,  and  cobble  the  pieces  together,  or  buy  a 
completely  integrated  suite  from  Oracle  or  SAP. 

One  benefit  of  buying  from  the  suite  ven¬ 
dors  is  built-in  integration  with,  for  instance, 
CRM  applications,  explains  Joshua  Green- 
baum,  an  analyst  at  Enterprise  Applications 
Consulting  in  Berkeley,  Calif.  That  in  turn  can 
make  suites  more  responsive  to  demand.  “If 
you  look  at  how  the  supply  chain  is  different 
today  than  five  years  ago,  there  is  a  very 
customer-centric  focus,”  he  says. 


product  out  to  the  market,  and  if  there 
was  a  drop,  fix  it  with  promotions,” 
says  O’Marah.  “Today,  you’ve  got  to  be 
more  demand-driven.” 

For  VF,  it’s  been  especially  difficult 
to  establish  factories  in  countries  such 
as  Bangladesh,  where  there  is  only 
rudimentary  communications  technol¬ 
ogy.  Plus,  the  workforce  doesn’t  speak 
English  and  isn’t  technology-sawy,  ex¬ 
plains  Martin.  The  $6  billion  a  year 
company,  which  owns  the  Lee,  North 
Face  and  Wrangler  brands,  needs  a 
growing  global  supply  chain  in  order 
to  remain  competitive.  But  that  makes 
the  accountability  that  VF’s  customers 
demand  especially  difficult  to  enforce. 

Upgrades  and  Additions 

VF  runs  i2’s  Demand  Fulfillment  6.04 
and  Supply  Chain  Planner  as  its  prima¬ 
ry  SCM  system.  To  help  do  things  such 
as  share  information  with  offshore  plan¬ 
ners,  VF  is  rolling  out  i2’s  Master  Data 
Management  (MDM)  application,  says 
Will  Shiver,  the  company’s  senior  i2 
analyst.  This  middleware  tool  promis¬ 
es  to  consolidate  all  relevant  informa¬ 
tion  around  global  manufacturing  and 
supply  chain  operations  and  ensure 
that  the  information  is  kept  up  to  date. 

VF  has  wrapped  up  a  pilot  of  MDM 
with  plans  to  phase  out  a  green-screen, 
mainframe-based  planning  system. 
Presently,  VF  has  to  import  data  to  the 
mainframe,  but  after  the  MDM  imple¬ 
mentation,  it  will  be  able  to  leave  the 
data  in  the  Supply  Chain  Planner  system 
without  having  to  reformat  it.  From 
there,  the  data  can  be  easily  exported  to 
an  Excel  spreadsheet  and  sent  overseas 
to,  say,  a  planner  in  Hong  Kong.  With 
globalization,  VF  has  recognized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  making  the  full  picture  ac¬ 
cessible  virtually  anywhere,  Shiver  says. 

In  addition,  VF  over  the  past  two 
years  has  been  rolling  out  a  sourcing 
and  production  management  applica- 
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SCM  systems  are  affected  by  information 
gleaned  from  call  centers.  Tying  CRM  to  the 
supply  chain  is  worth  the  trouble,  but  it's 
also  expensive,  says  Greenbaum. 

For  example,  at  Finisar,  the  strategy  is  to 
go  vanilla  with  the  Oracle  E-Business  Suite, 
notes  Duane  Hardacre,  director  of  supply 
chain  strategy  and  corporate  business  sys¬ 
tems.  He  says  that  10  years  ago.  consultants 
were  pushing  “best  of  breed”  in  hopes  of 
selling  clients  on  SCM  projects  that  required 
integration  with  back-end  systems.  Howev¬ 
er,  in  the  past  five  years,  the  ERP  vendors 
have  been  closing  the  functionality  gap  with 
those  SCM  specialists. 


tion  for  tracking  and  tracing  orders 
over  the  Web,  says  Martin.  The  product, 
called  e-SPS,  is  made  by  Miami-based 
apparel  software  maker  New  Genera¬ 
tion  Computing  Inc.  and  requires  only 
a  PC  and  Web  access.  With  it,  a  suppli¬ 
er  and  manufacturer  can  confirm  that 
orders  were  received  and  give  status  re¬ 
ports  on  the  actual  production.  And  if 
there  is  a  problem,  an  e-mail  notifica¬ 
tion  is  sent  to  the  appropriate  VF 
staffer.  The  application  talks  to  the  i2 
system  via  custom-written  hooks  creat¬ 
ed  by  VF,  says  Shiver. 

As  supply  chains  grow,  the  volume  of 
information  generated  increases,  de¬ 
manding  greater  scalability  for  the  SCM 
applications.  VF  is  in  the  midst  of  an  up¬ 
grade  to  Supply  Chain  Planner  6.1  from 
Version  5.3,  which  is  expected  to  wrap 
up  by  year’s  end,  says  Shiver.  The  new 
version,  which  runs  on  IBM’s  high-end 
Unix  boxes,  will  deliver  a  greater  level 
of  flexibility  and  complexity  to  rapidly 
create  models  of  VF’s  growing  interna¬ 
tional  supply  chains  and  produce  more 
accurate  forecasting,  Shiver  explains. 

For  instance,  VF  recently  completed 
the  Supply  Chain  Planner  upgrade  for 
its  line  of  intimate  apparel.  When  proc¬ 
essing  the  bill  of  materials  for,  say,  a 
bra,  which  will  include  data  for  multi¬ 
ple  stock-keeping  units,  the  application 
will  factor  the  relevant  information  au¬ 
tomatically,  says  Mar¬ 
tin.  The  system  uses 
custom-written  hooks 
to  take  data  from 
mainframe,  ERP  and 
other  systems,  such  as 
the  forecasting  appli¬ 
cation  from  Atlanta- 
based  Logility  Inc., 
says  Shiver. 

Exploiting  business 
intelligence  software 
to  boost  planning  ac¬ 
curacy  is  another  way 


“I  am  a  100%  believer  that  it  kills  a  com¬ 
pany  to  go  outside  of  its  ERP  system,”  he 
says.  “It's  a  complete  waste  of  money  unless 
you're  in  a  unique  business  situation.” 

On  the  other  hand,  at  Dell  Inc.,  the  philos¬ 
ophy  is  to  implement  stand-alone  SCM  sys¬ 
tems  that  are  best  in  class  and  then  do  the 
integration  work,  says  Dick  Hunter,  vice 
president  of  Americas  manufacturing  and 
distribution.  Rather  than  standardize  com¬ 
pletely  on  a  single  ERP  system,  which  has 
integration  but  may  have  “suboptima!"  fea¬ 
tures,  the  company  runs  i2’s  Factory  Planner 
and  Supply  Chain  Planner  applications. 

-  Marc  L.  Songini 


VF  is  fine-tuning  its  supply  chain.  The 
e-SPS  software  can  do  vendor  report 
cards  and  keep  track  of  things  such  as 
how  many  irregular  goods  a  supplier 
delivered,  how  efficiently  the  supplier 
shipped  the  goods  and  how  much  it 
costs  to  do  business  with,  says  Martin. 
Some  factories  are  better  at  supplying 
certain  garments,  and  VF  wants  to  pin¬ 
point  where  contracts  should  go. 

Protecting  the  Jewels 

Among  the  challenges  of  stretching 
out  to  the  Far  East  is  having  the  ability 
to  access,  control  and  manage  informa¬ 
tion  while  protecting  intellectual  prop¬ 
erty,  notes  Duane  Hardacre,  director  of 
supply  chain  strategy  and  corporate 
business  systems  at  Finisar  Corp.,  a 
maker  of  optical  components  for  the 
networking  and  telecommunications 
industry.  The  Sunnyvale,  Calif.-based 
company  currently  runs  Oracle  Corp.’s 
lli  E-Business  Suite  and  recently  rolled 
out  the  vendor’s  iSupplier  and  Collab¬ 
orative  Planning  portal  to  tighten  col¬ 
laboration  with  its  offshore  contract 
manufacturers  and  suppliers. 

Finisar  is  using  Oracle’s  software  to 
make  sure  that  suppliers  have  access 
only  to  the  critical  data  they  require,  and 
that  safeguards  are  built  in  to  prevent 
unauthorized  access  or  theft.  The  secu¬ 
rity  infrastructure  ensures  that  nonsen¬ 
sitive  information  is  ac¬ 
cessible  to  anyone  in 
the  company  who 
needs  it,  while  access 
to  sensitive  intellectual 
property  is  limited. 

In  addition,  Finisar 
built  security  controls 
around  transferring 
specific  types  of  data, 
such  as  manufacturing- 
process  documentation 
and  bill-of-material  in¬ 
formation.  The  compa- 
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ny  used  a  document  control  applica¬ 
tion  from  San  Jose-based  Agile  Soft¬ 
ware  Corp.  that  provides  a  security  in¬ 
frastructure  to  share  this  sort  of  data 
with  suppliers. 

Seeking  Scalability 

The  need  for  greater  scalability  for  its 
SCM  software  was  the  main  issue  at 
Miami-based  Ryder  System  Inc.,  says 
Kevin  Bott,  vice  president  for  product 
and  technology  management.  Ryder 
provides  inventory  management,  order 
processing,  warehouse  management 
and  transportation  services  for  its  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  company  recently  upgrad¬ 
ed  to  i2’s  Transportation  Manager  6.5.1 
from  Version  5.  The  new  software  is 
completely  Web-  and  Java-enabled, 
and  it’s  optimized  to  handle  “larger 
problems  faster,”  he  says. 

Ryder’s  legacy  software  could  han¬ 
dle  only  a  limited  number  of  orders, 
which  had  to  be  subdivided  in  order  to 
be  processed,  or  Transportation  Man¬ 
ager  either  wouldn’t  run  or  would  run 
too  slowly.  The  upgraded  application 
can  handle  up  to  20,000  shipping  or¬ 
ders  simultaneously  and  decide  how  to 
initiate  their  execution,  all  within  sev¬ 
eral  hours,  says  Bott.  Already  in  place 
in  North  America,  the  software  will  be 
rolled  out  to  Europe  later  this  year. 

Ryder  uses  tracking  and  tracing  soft¬ 
ware  built  in-house  to  monitor  the  flow 
of  supply  chain  goods  around  the  world, 
and  it  has  encountered  problems  deal¬ 
ing  with  differences  in  time  zones, 
units  of  measurement  and  terminology. 

Moreover,  Bott  says  Ryder’s  cus¬ 
tomers  are  making  increasingly  sophis¬ 
ticated  contractual  demands.  Many  are 
building  financial  and  carrier  perfor¬ 
mance  criteria  into  their  agreements 
with  Ryder,  and  the  company  has  to 
demonstrate  that  it  has  met  its  SLAs 
on  a  monthly  or  quarterly  basis.  In 
turn,  Ryder  has  built  performance- 
measurement  tools  around  NCR’s 
Teradata  and  Microsoft  Corp.’s  SQL 
Server  databases,  as  well  as  analytical 
software  from  MicroStrategy  Inc.,  a 
business  intelligence  applications  ven¬ 
dor  in  McLean,  Va.  As  part  of  this 
effort,  Ryder  has  already  built  a  trans¬ 
portation  management  performance 
tool  and  plans  to  create  a  tool  to  mea¬ 
sure  how  its  warehouse  meets  SLAs. 
The  reports  will  be  available  to  cus-  - 
tomers  via  a  Web  browser. 

As  companies  continue  to  test  the 
limits  of  their  SCM  software,  more 
challenges  will  emerge.  “I  can  think  of 
a  myriad  of  problems  going  to  the  [Far] 
East  that  I  never  had  before,”  says  VF’s 
Martin,  “and  there’s  no  road  map  [to 
follow].”  O  55370 
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Cingular  connected  the 
FedEx  Ground  package 
tracking  system  to 
the  ALLOVER™  network, 
the  largest  digital  voice 
and  data  network 
in  America.  FedEx 
customers  can  now 
track  their  packages 
online  in  real-time.  For  FedEx,  Cingular  delivers  faster,  more  cost- 
effective  tracking  updates  and  even  greater  customer  satisfaction. 
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Oracle  Database 
lOg  Release  2  Ships 

■  Oracle  Corp.  is  shipping  Version 
lOg  Release  2  of  its  database.  All 
editions  are  available  on  Red  Hat 
Enterprise  Linux  3.0,  and  over 
the  next  90  days,  the  product  will 
be  available  on  other  versions  of 
Linux  as  well  as  Unix  and  Win¬ 
dows.  Standard  Edition  One  starts 
at  $4,995  per  processor. 


HP  Ships  OpenView 
Select  Access 

■  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  has  re¬ 
leased  OpenView  Select  Access 
6.1,  which  integrates  Citrix  Pass¬ 
word  Manager  to  give  customers 
single  sign-on  audit  log  informa¬ 
tion.  The  product  started  shipping 
July  13,  but  pricing  information 
wasn’t  available. 


Tenrox  Announces 
Release  8.5 

■  Tenrox  Inc.  has  unveiled  Tenrox 
Release  8.5.  The  new  version  in¬ 
cludes  document  management 
collaboration  and  portal  capabili¬ 
ties,  said  Pasadena,  Calif.-based 
Tenrox.  Release  8.5  also  includes 
predefined  enterprise  dash¬ 
boards,  tighter  integration  with 
Microsoft  Project,  improved  sup¬ 
port  for  help  desk  workflows,  an 
enhanced  notification  engine  and 
tools  for  compliance  with  Section 
508  of  the  U.S.  Rehabilitation 
Act.  Pricing  begins  at  $400  per 
named  user  or  $40  per  month  per 
user  for  the  full  suite  if  hosted. 


Neoware  Rolls  Out 
Image  Manager 

■  Neoware  Systems  Inc.  in  King 
of  Prussia,  Pa.,  has  released  Neo¬ 
ware  Image  Manager  software, 
which  allows  PC  and  thin-client 
users  to  share  storage  instead  of 
having  to  rely  on  local  storage. 
Bundled  with  Neoware  thin 
clients  and  Windows  XPe,  the 
software  starts  at  $399.  It  can 
also  be  used  on  currently  de¬ 
ployed  systems  at  a  cost  ranging 
from  $89  to  $189. 
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Lost  Laptops  Sink  Data 


OST  BACKUP  TAPES  may  be  the  IT  security 
issue  du  jour,  but  stolen  laptops  are  a  bigger 
and  more  intractable  problem.  Critical  busi¬ 
ness  data  walks  out  the  door  every  day  on 
notebook  computers.  Increasingly,  those 


devices  are  going  missing. 

Laptops  are  easy  targets 
because  of  their  portability. 

That  makes  restricting 
physical  access  all  but  im¬ 
possible.  Just  recently,  for 
example,  two  laptops  stolen 
from  a  human  resources 
service  provider  put  the 
names  and  Social  Security 
numbers  of  Motorola  em¬ 
ployees  at  risk  [QuickLink 
a6480].  At  Wells  Fargo  last 
fall,  information  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  bank’s  borrowers  was 
compromised  when  three  laptops 
were  stolen  from  a  subcontractor 
[QuickLink  50562].  In  both  cases,  the 
data  wasn’t  encrypted. 

Therein  lies  another  problem.  All 
too  often,  logical  security  controls  that 
could  protect  data  simply  aren’t  used. 
While  encryption  provides  an  obvious 
remedy  for  securing  backup  tapes  in 
transit,  there  are  no  easy  fixes  for  se¬ 
curing  those  very  personal  mobile 
computing  devices  —  only  trade-offs. 

Encryption  slows  down  performance, 
which  may  irritate  power  users.  And 
employees  may  view  biometric  devices, 
smart  cards  and  other  access-control 
mechanisms  as  burdensome.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  people  whose  laptops  have 
the  most  sensitive  data  tend  to  be  the 
ones  who  have  the  least  patience  deal¬ 
ing  with  layered  security. 

Yet  the  consequences  of  inaction  are 
increasingly  public,  thanks  in  part  to  the 
law  known  as  California  SB  1386,  which 
requires  companies  to  notify  customers 
of  data  breaches  within  48  hours.  Had 
Wells  Fargo  required  its  subcontractor 
to  encrypt  all  data,  it  wouldn’t  have 
had  to  notify  customers  of  the  theft. 

Any  machine  that  has  the  potential 


to  hold  sensitive  data  or 
e-mail  should  be  encrypt¬ 
ed.  But  don’t  bother  with 
Windows  XP’s  Encrypting 
File  System.  “If  you  know 
your  Windows  password, 
you  know  the  keys  to  the 
hard  drive.  There  are  a  lot 
of  ways  to  hack  that,”  says 
Clain  Anderson,  director 
of  wireless  and  security 
at  Lenovo. 

Full  disk  encryption 
works  better  because  it’s 
transparent:  Users  don’t  have  to  be 
trained  —  and  trusted  —  to  save  all 
their  data  in  an  encrypted  folder.  Most 
approaches  use  the  Triple  Data  Encryp¬ 
tion  Standard  algorithm  to  encrypt 
data,  which  is  very  secure.  But  the  en¬ 
cryption  keys  still  must  reside  on  the 
disk.  Some  laptops,  including  some  of 
Lenovo’s  ThinkPads,  store  this  data  on 
a  security  chip  based  on  the  Trusted 
Platform  Module  (TPM)  standard. 

“That  gives  you  a  gatekeeper  so 
your  passwords  and  digital  certificates 
can  be  protected  and  aren’t  just  laying 
around  on  the  hard  disk  somewhere,” 
says  Anderson.  If  employees  forget 
their  password,  they’re  locked  out,  but 
a  separate  administrator  password  can 
be  configured  for  support  purposes. 

Seagate  Technology  has  announced 
another  option:  hardware-level  disk 
encryption,  which  is  available  with 
its  new  Momentus  drives.  The  encryp¬ 
tion  key  resides  on  a  restricted  area 
of  the  disk,  so  even  if  the  drive  is 
removed,  a  thief  still  can’t  boot  the 
system  or  read  the  disk  without  the 
password.  Both  IBM  and  Dell  are  lin¬ 
ing  up  behind  the  technology.  But  lap¬ 
top  vendors  are  unlikely  to  integrate 
the  drives  until  a  second  supplier 
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jumps  into  the  market. 

Smart  cards  are  the  best  bet  for  ad¬ 
ditional  access  controls  beyond  the 
system  log-in.  Major  laptop  vendors 
already  offer  integrated  card  readers 
as  an  option.  Biometric  devices,  in 
contrast,  are  more  of  a  convenience 
feature  for  password  management 
than  a  true  security  mechanism.  For 
example,  the  ThinkPad  X41  has  an  em¬ 
bedded  fingerprint  reader  and  en¬ 
crypts  the  password  database  using 
the  TPM  chip.  But  while  there’s  only  a 
1  in  10,000  chance  that  it  will  accept  a 
wrong  fingerprint,  there’s  a  1  in  20 
chance  that  it  will  reject  a  valid  finger¬ 
print.  For  systems  without  an  integrat¬ 
ed  reader,  add-on  devices  can  cost  $70 
or  more  per  system.  “From  a  pure 
hardware-enablement  standpoint,  the 
cost  is  more  than  double  for  biomet¬ 
rics  over  smart  cards,”  says  Tim  Gee, 
product  marketing  manager  at  Dell. 

Among  Dell  customers,  the  adop¬ 
tion  rate  of  smart  cards  is  about  20%, 
compared  with  less  than  5%  for  TPM 
and  biometrics,  Gee  says.  But  lost 
smart  cards  can  also  be  an  annoyance 
for  both  users  and  the  support  person¬ 
nel  who  manage  them. 

All  of  these  technologies  can  add  to 
management  complexity  and  can  be 
expensive  to  deploy  at  scale,  cautions 
Gee.  For  protecting  locally  stored  data, 
however,  disk  encryption  will  suffice. 
If  an  encrypted  laptop  is  stolen,  the 
perpetrators  can’t  access  the  data  or 
they  can’t  use  the  machine  unless  they 
swap  out  the  drive  or  reformat  it.  “The 
chance  of  them  getting  the  information 
is  so  infinitesimally  small  that  it  isn’t 
worth  thinking  about,”  says  Anderson. 
Given  how  much  IT  already  has  on  its 
plate,  one  less  thing  to  think  about  is 
just  what  the  doctor  ordered.  ©  55494. 


LAPTOPS  RECOVERED 

Location-based  services  might  help  track  missing  laptops. 

www.computerworld.com/blogs/node/536 


Want  our  opinion?  For  more  columns  and  links  to  our 
archives,  go  to  our  Web  site: 


Owww.computerworld.com/ 
opinions 
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Visit  www.biperspectlves.com 


Find  Real  Solutions  for  Achieving 
Business  Intelligence  Success 


Featured  Speakers  Include: 


H  JAMES  A.  BELL 

General  Manager,  Operating  Services 
Union  Pacific  Railroad 


»JON  FARRAR 

Vice  President,  Predictive  Modeling 
Union  Bank  of  California 


TONY  FULLER 

Vice  President  &  Chief  Information  Officer 
Rent-A-Center 


ANDY  GEORGE 

Senior  Vice  President  of  Technology 
Profitline 

ROBERT  GRAY 

Vice  President,  Infrastructure  Metrics 
Bank  of  America 

BRIAN  HICKIE 

Vice  President,  Business  Intelligence 
McKesson  Corporation 


BARBARA  KINDEL 

Vice  President,  IS  Solutions  Engineering 
Calpine 


STACY  J.  SMITH 

Vice  President  &  Chief  Information  Officer 
Intel 


The  Leading  Executive 
Conference  for: 

•  Business  Intelligence  Applications 

•  Performance  Management 

•  Risk  Management 

•  Analytic  Technologies 

•  Data  Warehousing  and  Mining 

•  CRM  and  ERP 

•  Regulatory  IT 

•  Best  Practices  in  B! 

To  register  or  for  more  information, 
visit  www.biperspectives.com/cw 


See  solutions  from  companies  including: 
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“The  attendees  range  from  early 
adopters  to  those  considering  a  Bl 
implementation.  If  you’re  new  to 
learning  about  Bl,  this  is  a  great 
way  to  develop  a  business  case  for 
this  implementation.  The  conversa¬ 
tions  going  on  at  B I  Perspectives 
are  high  level  -  these  are  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  are  driving  strategy  and 
making  decisions.” 

Kevin  Downs 
Chief  Technology  Officer 
Kids  Headquarters 


“Business  Intelligence  Perspectives 
brings  the  right  people  who  are 
interested  in  Bl  into  one  expert 
forum  and  it  fosters  conversation 
among  these  people  to  help  one 
and  other  grow  more  rapidly.” 

Mike  Harte 

CIO 

PFPC 
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Find  Real  Solutions  for  Achieving 
Business  Intelligence  Success 


Why  You  Should  Attend 

Today’s  competitive  ecomony  demands  that  enterprises  can  effectively  and 
efficiently  implement  successful  Business  Intelligence  (Bl)  strategies;  survival  may 
even  depend  on  it.  That  is  why  it  is  essential  that  every  organization  identify  its 
unique  requirements  as  well  as  strategies  for  implementing  the  vision,  managing 
risks  and  justifying  costs. 

How  can  an  enterprise  map  Bl  objectives  to  their  organizations  goals?  How  can 
they  identify  and  evaluate  the  newest  tools  and  applications  they  need  to  achieve 
those  objectives?  How  can  they  learn  what  other  companies  are  doing  to  achieve 
Bl  success? 


What  You’ll  Learn 

Top  executives  responsible  for  implementing  business  intelligence  projects  will 

gather  in  an  executive  forum  setting  to: 

•  Hear,  discuss  and  witness  practical  strategies  for  planning,  designing  and 
building  the  Bl  infrastructure 

•  Understand  why  Business  Intelligence  success  is  never  an  accident 

•  Gain  first-hand  experience  for  understanding  and  addressing  the  critical  business 
challenges  for  Bl  success  and  implementation  of  Business  Performance 
Management  (BPM)  methodologies 

•  Take  away  actionable  information  for  making  better  Bl  and  data  management 
decisions  with  speed  and  confidence 

•  Learn  about  developing  technologies  and  the  latest  tools  and  applications 

•  Examine  the  industry’s  major  issues  and  challenges 

•  Network  with  other  IT  executives  and  budgeted  implementors 

•  Meet  potential  partners 

•  Converge  with  the  industry-wide  analysts  and  the  press  community 


COMPUTERWORLD 
BUSINESS  INTELLIGENCE  PERSPECTIVES 


Best  Practices 

IN  BUSINESS  INTELLIGENCE 


AWARDS  PROGRAM 


Got  an  award-worthy 
business  intelligence  project? 

Submit  it  for  consideration  by  August  1 2th! 
Visit  www.biperspectives.com 


For  more  information  and  to  register,  visit  www.biperspectives.com/cw  or  call  1-800-883-9090 


For  more  information  and  to  register,  visit  www.biperspectives.com/cw  or  call  1-800-883-9090 


Conference  At-a-Glance  ( subject  to  change ) 


For  details,  updates,  and  to  register  visit  www.biperspectives.com/cw 

MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  26  Registration  Open  10:00am  -  8:00pm 

Noon  -  5:00pm 

Pre-Conference  Golf  Outing 

7:00pm  -  9:00pm 

Welcome  Reception 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27  Registration  Open  7:30am  -  7:00pm 

7:00am  -  8:00am 

Breakfast 

8:00am  -  8:1 5am 

Welcome  and  Opening  Remarks 

8:1 5am  -  9:30am 

General  Sessions 

9:30am  -  1 0:1 5am 

Panel  Discussion 

10:30am  -  12:10pm 

Concurrent  End  User  Case  Studies 

1 2:1 5pm  -  1 :45pm 

Networking  Luncheon 

1 :45pm  -  5:00pm 

General  Sessions 

5:1 5pm  -  8:00pm 

Networking  Lounge  and  Expo  with  Dinner 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28  Registration  Open  7:30am  -  7:00pm 

7:00am  -  8:00am 

Breakfast 

8:00am  -  8:1 5am 

Opening  Remarks 

8:1  5am  -  9:30am 

General  Sessions 

9:30am  -  1 0:1  5am 

IT  Executive  Insights  Panel 

1 0:30am  -  1  2:1  Opm 

Concurrent  End  User  Case  Studies 

1 2:1 5pm  -  1 :45pm 

Networking  Lounge  and  Expo  with  Lunch 

1 :45pm  -  5:00pm 

General  Sessions 

6:00pm  -  6:30pm 

“Best  Practices”  Awards  Ceremony 

6:30pm  -  9:00pm 

Gala  Evening  with  Dinner  &  Entertainment 

“Everyone  in  the  audience  is 
in  a  different  stage  of  Bl  imple¬ 
mentation,  but  irrespective  of 
where  they  are  in  the  life  cycle, 
they  will  always  come  away 
well-informed.  As  an  added 
bonus,  the  networking  aspect 
provides  a  great  educational 
forum  for  all  attendees  present." 

Steve  Bandrowczak 

CIO 

DHL 


“People  are  looking  for  methodol¬ 
ogy:  how  to  organize  their  thinking 
and  how  to  relate  it  to  their 
companies.  It’s  not  about  bits  and 
bytes,  it’s  about  making  decisions 
and  managing  processes.  IT  pro¬ 
fessionals  attend  Bl  Perspectives 
in  search  of  ways  to  find  that 
competence.” 

Irving  Tyler 

Vice  President  and  CIO 

Quaker  Chemical 


Hotel  Reservations  and  Travel  Services 

Global  Odysseys  is  the  official  travel  company 
for  Business  Intelligence  Perspectives.  They  are 
your  one-stop  shop  for  exclusive  discounted  rates 
on  hotel  accommodations. 

To  reserve  your  accommodations,  visit:  www.etcentral.com 
You  can  also  call  our  conference  housing  line  at:  1-888-254-1597 


Pre-Conference  Golf  Outing 

Complimentary  for  Registered  IT  End-Users 

The  Pre-Conference  Golf  Outing  at  The  Gainey  Ranch 
Golf  Club  is  complimentary  ($125  value)  for  registered  IT 
End-Users  (other  participants,  including  sponsors  and  vendors, 
may  play  on  an  “as  available”  basis  and  are  responsible  for  all 
applicable  golf  outing  expenses. 

For  details  contact  Chris  Johnson  at  1-508-820-8652 
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Gainey  Ranch 
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Application  for  Conference  Registration 

Fax  this  completed  application  to  1  -508-820-8254  or  apply  online  at:  www.biperspectives.com/cw 


Your  business  card  is 
REQUIRED  to  process 
your  application 

Please  affix  your  business  card  to  this  space  prior  to 
submitting  your  application.  Applications  submitted 
without  business  cards  will  not  be  processed. 

Questions?  Call  1-800-883-9090 


If  not  indicated  on  your  business  card, 
please  provide  the  following  required 
information: 


Corporate  Email  Address 


Corporate  Website 

Registration  questions? 

Call  1  -800-883-9090  or  email 
bipreg@computerworld.com 

Need  accommodations? 

Reserve  them  at:  www.etcentral.com 

Or  call  1-888-254-1597 
or  email:  eventhousing@globalodysseys.com 


Please  check  ONE  of  the  following: 

Earlybird  Registration 

(through  July  25,  2005) 

Pre-Conference  Registration 

(after  July  25  through  August  1 5,  2005) 

Full/Onsite  Registration 

(after  August  1 5,  2005) 

Q  1  am  an  IT  End-User* 

□  $995  General  Conference  Package 
(includes  General  Conference  Sessions,  Expo, 
Meals  &  Receptions) 

□  $1 295  General  Conference  Package 
(includes  General  Conference  Sessions,  Expo, 
Meals  &  Receptions) 

□  $1 495  General  Conference  Package 
(includes  General  Conference  Sessions,  Expo, 
Meals  &  Receptions) 

*  IT  End-Users  are  defined  as  those  who  are  attending  Business  Intelligence  Perspectives  with  an  intent  (and  an  IT  spending  budget)  to  potentially  buy/lease  hardware/software/services,  etc.  from  our 
conference  sponsors  and  are  not  themselves  an  IT  vendor.  As  such,  account  representatives,  business  development  personnel,  analysts,  consultants  and  anyone  else  attending  who  does  not  have  IT 
purchasing  influence  within  their  organization  are  excluded  from  the  “IT  End-User’  designation.  Interpretation  and  enforcement  of  this  policy  are  at  the  sole  discretion  of  Computerworld. 


Attendee  Profile:  This  section  MUST  be  completed  by  IT  End-Users  and  Channel  Partners/Integrators/Consultants  only  (optional  for  all  other  registrations)  in  order  to  process  your  application. 


Your  Business/Industry 

□  Aerospace 

□  Manufacturing  &  Process  Industries  (non-computer  related) 

□  Finance/Banking/Accounting 

□  Insurance/Real  Estate/Legal  Sevices 

□  Government:  Federal  (including  Military) 

□  Government:  State  or  Local 

□  Health/Medical/Dental  Services 

□  Retailer/Wholesaler/Distributor  (non-computer  related) 

□  Transportation/Utilities 

□  Communication  Carriers 

(ISP,  Telecom,  Data  Comm,  TV/Cable) 

□  Construction/Architecture/Engineering 

□  Data  Processing  Services 

□  Education 

□  Agriculture/Forestry/Fisheries 

□  Mining/Oil/Gas 

□  Travel/Hospitality/Recreation/Entertainment 

□  Publishing/Broadcast/  Advertising/ 

Public  Relations/Marketing 

□  Research/Development  Lab 

□  Business  Services/Consultant  (non-computer  related) 

□  Manufacturing  of  Computers,  Communications, 

Peripheral  Equipment  or  Software 


Your  Job  Title/Function: 

IT  MANAGEMENT 

□  CIO,  CTO,  CSO 

□  Executive  VP,  Senior  VP 

□  Vice  President 

□  Director 

□  Manager/Other  IT  Manager 

□  Supervisor 

BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

□  CEO,  COO,  Chairman,  President 

□  CFO,  Controller,  Treasurer 

□  Executive  VP,  Senior  VP,  VP,  General  Manager 

□  Director,  Manager 

□  Other  Corporate/Business  Manager 

Number  of  employees  in  your  entire  organization 
(ALL  locations) 

□  20,000  or  more 

□  10,000-  19,999 

□  5,000  -  9,999 

□  1,000-4,999 

□  500  -  999 

□  100-499 

□  50-99 

□  Less  than  50 


What  is  your  organization's  annual  IT/IS  budget 
for  all  IT/IS  products? 

□  $1  Billion  or  more 

□  $500  Million  -  $999.9  Million 

□  $100  Million -$499.9  Million 

□  $50  Million  -  $99.9  Million 

□  $10  Million -$49.9  Million 

□  $1  Million  -$9.9  Million 

□  $500,000  -  $999,999 

□  $250,000  -  $499,999 

□  $100,000 -$249,999 

□  Less  than  $  1 00,000 

What  is  the  estimated  annual  revenue  of 
your  entire  organization? 

□  Over  $10  Billion 

□  $1  Billion  -  $9,9  Billion 

□  $500  Million  -  $999  Million 

□  $100  Million  -  $499  Million 

□  Less  than  $100  Million 


The  one  item  that  best  describes  your  involvement  in 
the  IT  purchase  process 

□  Authorize/approve  purchase 

□  Evaluate/recommend  products,  brands,  vendors 

□  Specify  features/technical  requirements 

□  Set  budget  for  expenditures 

□  Determine  need  to  purchase 

□  Create  IT  strategy 

□  All  of  the  above 

Do  you  need  hotel  accomodations? 

□  Yes  (please  visit  www.etcentral.com  to  reserve) 

□  No 

Would  you  like  to  receive  a  complimentary 
subscription  to  Computerworld? 

□  Yes 

□  No 

IT  End-Users  would  you  like  to  receive  information 
about  playing  in  the  golf  outing  on  Monday, 
September  26th? 

□  Yes 

□  No 


F]  My  company  is  Sponsoring 
Business  Intelligence 
Perspectives 


□  $995 

(through  July  25,  2005) 

General  Conference  Package 
(includes  General  Conference  Sessions, 
Expo,  Meals  &  Receptions) 


□  $1295 

(after  July  25  through  August  1 5,  2005) 

General  Conference  Package 

(includes  General  Conference  Sessions, 
Expo,  Meals  &  Receptions) 


□  $1495 

(after  August  1 5,  2005) 

General  Conference  Package 

(includes  General  Conference 
Sessions,  Expo,  Meals  &  Receptions) 


As  a  sponsor,  you  may  be  eligible  to  attend  using  a  registration  provided  with  your  sponsorship.  (If  those  registrations  have  already  been  assigned/used,  then  you  may  register  at  the  prevailing 
rates  above.)  See  the  current  list  of  sponsors  at  www.bipersectives.com.  Questions?  Call  1-800-883-9090  or  email  bipreg@computerworld.com. 


Q  lama  Financial/Equity 
Analyst  and/or  Venture 
Capital  Professional 


□  $995 

(through  July  25,  2005) 

General  Conference  Package 

(includes  General  Conference  Sessions, 
Expo,  Meals-  &  Receptions) 


□  $1295 

(after  July  25  through  August  1 5,  2005) 
General  Conference  Package 
(includes  General  Conference  Sessions, 
Expo,  Meals  &  Receptions) 


□  $1495 

(after  August  1 5,  2005) 

General  Conference  Package 

(includes  General  Conference  Sessions, 
Expo,  Meals  &  Receptions) 


□  I  am  a  representative  of  a  Non-Sponsoring  IT  Vendor  Company 

□  $5,000  Business  Development  Professional  Package 

Vendors  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  Business  Intelligence  Perspectives  through  sponsorship. 
(Details  are  available  by  calling  John  Amato  at  508-820-8279.)  Alternatively,  vendors  (as  well  as 
other  "non-IT  end-user"  professionals  as  defined  by  Computerworld),  may  apply  for  registration  at 
the  “non-sponsoring  vendor"  rate  of  $5,000.  Determination  of  what  constitutes  a  “non-sponsoring 
vendor"  registration  is  made  exclusively  by  Computerworld.  Please  call  800-883-9090  with 
questions. 

Q  I  ama  qualified  member  Of  the  press.  I  can  verify  my  press  credentials. 
Press  should  call  Customer  Service  at  (800)  883-9090  to  register. 

Please  fax  this  completed  application  to  1-508-820-8254 


Payment  Method 

□  Check  (checks  must  be  received  by  September  2,  2005  payable  to:  Computerworld) 
Mail  to:  Computerworld,  Attn:  Mike  Barbato,  One  Speen  Street,  Framingham,  MA  01701 

□  American  Express  □  VISA  Q  MasterCard 

Account  Number: _ 

Expiration  Date: _ 

Card  Holder  Name: _ 

Signature  of  Card  Holder: _ 

Cancellation  Policy  (All  of  the  following  require  written  notification  by  September  2,  2005.) 
In  the  event  of  cancellation,  the  registrant  has  three  options: 

1 )  He  or  she  may  substitute  another  attendee  for  this  conference. 

2)  He  or  she  may  transfer  this  registration  to  the  Business  Intelligence  Perspectives  2006  conference. 

3)  The  registration  fee  will  be  refunded,  less  a  $250  service  charge 
(if  written  notice  is  received  by  September  2. 2005). 

Please  send  cancellation  requests  via  email  to:  bipreg@computerworld.com 
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MANAGEMENT 


SUZANNE  HITCHO  s  dual  degree  helped 
her  land  a  senior  management  job  at 
Pfizer’s  business  technology  group. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA 
and  a  good  work  ethic 
once  guaranteed  lifelong 
employment.  Then  a 
bachelor’s  degree  and, 
later,  graduate  studies  became  prereq¬ 
uisites  for  top-flight  jobs. 

Now  even  that  might  not  be  enough. 
“It’s  moving  toward  having  two  gradu¬ 
ate  degrees,”  says  Stephen  Haag,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Department  of  Information 
Technology  and  Electronic  Commerce 
at  the  University  of  Denver’s  Daniels 
College  of  Business.  Haag  says  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  business  partners,  as  well  as 
students,  have  expressed  interest  in 
programs  that  teach  deep  technology 
skills  along  with  business  acumen  to 
prepare  graduates  for  the  tasks  facing 
IT  executives  today. 

So  in  2002,  the  university  started  en¬ 
rolling  students  in  a  dual-degree  pro¬ 
gram  that  combines  a  master’s  in  busi¬ 
ness  administration  with  a  master’s  in 
IT.  “You  can’t  just  be  an  IT  specialist. 
You  have  to  have  the  business  skills  to 
ensure  long-term  career  success,” 

Haag  says. 

In  the  past  several  years,  colleges 
around  the  country  have  begun  offer¬ 
ing  programs  that  pair  the  prestigious 
MBA  with  a  master’s  in  computer  tech¬ 
nology.  Not  that  these  dual-degree  pro¬ 
grams  are  dime  a  dozen:  The  Graduate 
Management  Admission  Council,  a 
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nstream,  more 
master  s  degrees  in  : 

By  Mary  K.  Pratt 
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Loyola  University  Chicago 

the  MBA/MS  in  technology  management 

*  Requires  23  to  27  courses  vs. 

requires  60  credits. 

26  to  30  if  pursuing  separately. 

University  of  Delaware 

University  of  San  Diego 

■  Requires  60  credits. 

■  Requires  63  units,  or  21  courses. 

The  University  of  Michigan 

The  Creighton  University  College 

Business  School  and  the 

of  Business  Administration 

School  of  Information 

■  Requires  48  credit  hours  (excluding 

■  Requires  six  enrolled  terms 

foundation  courses)  vs.  66  if  pursuing 

to  complete. 

separately. 

The  Joseph  M.  Katz  Graduate 

University  of  Maryland 

School  of  Business  at  the 

University  College  at  Adelphi 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

■  Requirements  vary;  as  an  example, 

*  Requires  20  months  to  complete. 

business-school  association  based  in 
McLean,  Va.,  says  only  about  2%  of  the 
roughly  1,400  MBA  programs  in  the 
U.S.  offer  a  dual-degree  program  of 
any  kind.  The  council  doesn’t  track 
how  many  of  those  programs  offer  the 
specific  combination  of  an  MBA  and  a 
master’s  in  computer  science. 

But  school  administrators  say  em¬ 
ployers  as  well  as  students  with  either 
IT  or  business  backgrounds  are  in¬ 
creasingly  interested  in  that  specific 
duo.  And  while  professionals  on  either 
side  can  pick  up  skills  on  the  job,  dual 
degrees  prove  they’ve  developed 
knowledge  in  both  specialties. 

Pfizer  Inc.  in  New  York  is  one  com¬ 
pany  that  seeks  out  and  hires  these 
grads,  says  Justin  Sowers,  director  of 
global  business  technology.  “I  like  to 
find  people  with  the  depth  of  knowl¬ 
edge  in  business  and  a  passion  for 
technology,  with  the  appropriate  skills 
in  both  areas,”  he  says.  “It’s  easier  to 
find  that  good  balance  in  MS/MBA 
programs.” 

Compressed  Time  Frame 

Students  can  earn  their  degrees  in  these 
programs  more  quickly  than  pursuing 
them  separately  because  some  courses 
in  each  specialty  overlap.  School  offi¬ 
cials  say  most  candidates  earn  both  de¬ 
grees  in  just  a  few  years.  But  the  dual¬ 
degree  programs  do  require  extra  sta¬ 
mina,  since  most  require  a  dozen  or 
more  courses  beyond  a  standard  MBA. 

Boston  University,  for  example,  re¬ 
quires  84  credits  for  its  MS/MBA  pro¬ 
gram,  says  Louis  Lataif,  dean  of  BU’s 
School  of  Management.  In  comparison, 
students  seeking  only  an  MBA  need  64 
credits,  while  students  who  earned  the 
master’s  of  science  in  information  sys¬ 
tems  degree  needed  48  credits.  (BU  no 
longer  offers  the  MSIS  as  a  stand-alone 
degree.) 

Despite  the  additional  credits,  Lataif 
says  students  can  still  earn  an  MBA 
and  an  MSIS  in  the  21  months  it  takes 
to  earn  an  MBA  by  taking  extra  cours¬ 
es  and  summer  sessions.  Prospects 
don’t  seem  to  be  put  off  by  the  extra 
work:  About  half  of  the  160  or  so  cur¬ 
rent  MBA  students  at  BU  are  enrolled 
in  the  5-year-old  MS/MBA  program. 

The  dual-degree  candidates  at  BU 
tend  to  mirror  the  profile  of  the  typical 
MBA  student,  Lataif  says.  They  aver¬ 
age  27.5  years  old,  with  about  five  years 
of  professional  work  experience. 

About  45%  are  female,  and  about  one- 
third  are  non- Americans. 

Lataif  says  some  of  these  candidates 
come  from  technical  jobs,  but  many 
come  from  business  disciplines.  “We’re 
not  talking  about  preparing  techies,  so 


we  get  a  cross-section  of  MBAs  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  program,”  he  explains. 

Suzanne  Hitcho,  29,  started  at  BU  in 
2002  after  realizing  that  her  bachelor’s 
in  industrial  engineering  didn’t  give 
her  all  the  business  skills  she  needed 
for  the  consulting  jobs  she  held  after 
college.  Business  concepts  such  as 
channel  marketing,  brand  management 
and  sales  force  management  were  un¬ 
familiar  to  her. 

“I  thought  it  would  be  a  real  asset  for 
me  to  not  only  have  the  business  funda¬ 
mentals  but  also  a  really  strong  under¬ 
standing  of  technology  and  how  tech¬ 
nology  is  changing  business,”  she  says. 

A  2004  graduate,  Hitcho  is  now  a  se¬ 
nior  manager  for  Pfizer’s  U.S.  business 
technology  group,  where  she  works 
with  internal  clients  to  bring  technolo¬ 
gy  to  bear  on  business  problems.  “My 
dual  degree  was  one  of  the  reasons  I 
was  able  to  get  this  position,”  she  adds. 

Sowers  agrees.  “Suzanne  has  been 
given  a  fair  amount  of  responsibility 
because  of  her  understanding  of  both 
the  technology  issues  and  the  business 
issues,”  he  says. 

Lisa  Rankin,  also  29,  had  a  similar 
experience.  She  graduated  from  Bent¬ 
ley  College  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  in  1997 
with  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  business 
communications  and  a  minor  in  IS.  She 
worked  as  a  webmaster  for  a  year  be¬ 
fore  becoming  a  consultant  designing 
front-end  Web  applications  for  large 
financial  services  institutions. 

“So  much  of  the  design  was  to  sup¬ 
port  business  objectives,  and  I  thought 
I  would  be  more  effective  if  I  had  a 
better  understanding  of  the  applica¬ 
tions  and  the  business  objectives 
they’re  trying  to  achieve  with  these 
applications,”  she  says. 

Rankin  enrolled  in  Bentley’s  dual¬ 
degree  program,  where  she  is  working 


toward  an  MBA  and  a  master’s  in  hu¬ 
man  factors  and  information  design. 
Symantec  Corp.  in  Cupertino,  Calif., 
hired  her  in  December  as  a  user  expe¬ 
rience  manager  in  its  Waltham  office, 
where  she  helps  design  how  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Web  site  interacts  with  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Bentley  has  had  its  dual-degree  pro¬ 
gram  for  several  years  but  is  now  en¬ 
rolling  students  in  its  new  accelerated 
program.  Full-time  students  can  earn 
both  degrees  in  two  years  instead  of 
three  because  of  a  greater  overlap  in 
the  courses  required  to  graduate,  says 
Judith  Kamm,  an  associate  dean  and 
MBA  program  director  at  Bentley. 

While  officials  at  Bentley  and  other 
programs  say  they  draw  many  students 
from  the  business  side,  Paula  Wilson, 
director  of  MBA  admissions  at  the 
Georgia  Tech  College  of  Management 
in  Atlanta,  says  her  school’s  program 
mostly  draws  technical  workers  who 
initially  want  just  a  master’s  or  Ph.D. 
in  computer  engineering  or  computer 
science. 

“Many  times,  they  don’t  even  think 
about  the  MBA  until  they  get  here,” 
she  says.  Students  decide  to  pursue  the 
business  degree  once  they  learn  that 
they  can  earn  both  degrees  in  70  to  76 
course  hours  versus  the  90-plus  course 
hours  needed  if  the  degrees  weren’t 
consolidated.  “It’s  just  so  appealing 
to  people  who  feel  they  have  a  strong 
technical  degree  but  believe  that  bal¬ 
ancing  it  out  will  give  them  a  little  bit 
of  an  edge,”  Wilson  says. 

Like  other  academic  and  corporate 
leaders,  Wilson  says  graduates  from 
dual-degree  programs  will  have  a 
range  of  opportunities,  from  manage¬ 
ment  jobs  in  nontech  business  units  to 
high-level  positions  at  tech  companies, 
or  they  can  work  as  advisers  on  how  to 


use  technology  to  advance  business 
objectives.  Some  may  eventually  move 
into  chief  technology  officer  or  CIO 
positions,  she  adds. 

Not  everyone  is  convinced  that  the 
MS/MBA  combination  is  necessary  for 
success  in  IT.  “It  doesn’t  have  to  be  a 
particular  set  of  degrees,”  says  Marcie 
Schorr  Hirsch  at  Hirsch  Hills  Associ¬ 
ates  Inc.,  a  management  consulting 
firm  in  Newton,  Mass. 

She  believes  workers  need  continu¬ 
ing  education,  but  she  says  they  can 
get  that  from  a  variety  of  courses,  such 
as  industrial  design  classes.  “There’s  a 
lot  we  could  look  at  that’s  not  tradi¬ 
tional  but  will  be  an  education  that 
will  be  helpful,”  Schorr  Hirsch  adds. 

But  dual  degrees  bring  job  offers. 
While  school  officials  couldn’t  say 
whether  dual-degree  candidates  are 
hired  more  quickly  than  graduates 
with  a  single  master’s  degree,  some 
noted  that  companies  come  to  campus 
specifically  to  recruit  students  in  their 
dual-degree  programs. 

These  graduates  may  earn  more,  too. 
Haag  says  dual-degree  grads  from  the 
University  of  Denver  typically  earn 
about  15%  more  than  those  who  have 
only  one  advanced  degree. 

Entrepreneurial  Edge 

Amar  Gupta  sees  dual-degree  grads 
following  entrepreneurial  paths, 
equipped  to  launch  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  of  technology  revolutions.  Gupta, 
senior  director  for  research  and  busi¬ 
ness  development  at  the  Eller  College 
of  Management  at  the  University  of 
Arizona  in  Tucson,  started  a  dual¬ 
degree  program  there. 

The  first  class  will  begin  in  August 
and  graduate  in  two  years  after  finish¬ 
ing  70  units.  Interest  has  been  strong, 
Gupta  says,  not  only  from  prospective 
students  but  also  from  business  lead¬ 
ers  contacted  by  the  university. 

Doug  Norman,  section  leader  of  Air 
Force  command  and  control  integra¬ 
tion  at  The  Mitre  Corp.  in  Bedford, 
Mass.,  is  watching  the  Arizona  pro¬ 
gram  develop,  and  he  thinks  the  ap¬ 
proach  makes  sense.  “The  problems 
morph  from  engineering  problems  into 
rather  large,  multidimensional  prob¬ 
lems  that  involve  technology,  organiza¬ 
tional  structure,  the  goals  and  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  company  and  the  people 
touched  by  them,”  he  says.  “Engineers 
by  themselves  are  ill  prepared  to  deal 
with  those  things.  You  need  all  these 
business  skills,  too.”  O  55183 


Pratt  is  a  Computerworld  contributing 
writer  in  Waltham,  Mass.  Contact  her  at 
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VoIP  Developer 
Conference 

■  August  2-4,  San  Francisco 
Sponsor:  Technology 
Marketing  Corp. 

The  VoIP  Developer  Conference 
includes  tracks  covering  essential 
issues,  hardware,  Session  Initiation 
Protocol  development,  software 
and  wireless  development. 
www.tmcnet.com/voipdeveloper 


2005  Share 
User  Event 

■  Aug.  22-26,  Boston 
Sponsor:  Share  Inc. 

Tracks  for  this  Share  IBM  user 
group  event  include  64-bit,  appli¬ 
cation  trends  and  issues  for  man¬ 
agers;  APPN/HPR/EE  networks; 
autonomic  and  grid  computing;  ba¬ 
sic  Assembler;  building  a  service- 
oriented  architecture  road  map; 
the  business  impact  of  SOA  trans¬ 
formation;  disaster  recovery  and 
business  continuity;  change  and 
configuration  management;  Fiber 
Connectivity;  the  latest  version  of 
z/OS;  and  an  introduction  to  TCP/IP. 
www.share.org 


SIMposium  2005 

■  Sept.  11-13,  Boston 
Sponsor:  Society  for 
Information  Management 

Topics  to  be  addressed  at  this 
conference  include  how  trans¬ 
parency  will  affect  business, 
achieving  higher  levels  of  perfor¬ 
mance  through  IT,  radical  innova¬ 
tion,  social  networks,  recruitment 
and  retention. 
www.simnet.org 


Broadband  Cities 

■  Sept.  19-21,  Salt  Lake  City 
Sponsor:  Utopia 

Geared  toward  government  offi¬ 
cials,  the  Broadband  Cities  2005 
Conference  focuses  on  network  in¬ 
frastructure  technologies  and  com¬ 
munity  broadband  deployments. 
Topics  include  broadband  around 
the  worid,  economic  impact,  appli¬ 
cations  in  public  safety,  telemedi¬ 
cine,  telework,  distance  learning 
and  security. 

www.broadbandcities.com 
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During  the  past  few  months, 

I’ve  talked  with  several  CIOs  who  are 
re-establishing  formal  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  groups  within  their  IT  depart¬ 
ments.  This  anecdotal  evidence  doesn’t 
prove  a  trend,  or  course,  but  it  does  hint  at  what  could 
be  a  very  interesting  development  for  IT  organizations. 

We  have  to  think  back  only  five  years  or  so  to  recall 
that  most  large  IT  organizations  used  to  have  an  in¬ 
ternal  R&D  capability.  This  group  typically  consumed 
around  3%  of  the  IT  budget  and  a  slightly  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  the  IT  staff  head  count.  (In  some  organi¬ 
zations,  the  investment  in  IT  R&D  was  substantially 
higher.) 


The  charters  of  IT  R&D 
groups  varied,  but  essen¬ 
tially  they  called  for  explo¬ 
rations  of  the  ways  emerg¬ 
ing  technology  could  affect 
the  corporate  IT  environ¬ 
ment.  Those  who  worked 
in  R&D  were  often  envied 
by  the  rest  of  the  IT  group 
because  they  were  “the 
guys  who  got  paid  to  play 
with  cool,  new  stuff.” 

Generally,  R&D  was  one 
of  the  most  privileged  spots 
to  occupy  in  IT  during  the 
tech  boom. 

The  fortunes  of  the  IT 
R&D  function  changed,  however, 
when  the  IT  bubble  burst  and  the 
economy  faltered.  During  the  days 
of  deep  IT  budget  cuts  in  the  early 
2000s,  IT  R&D  was  often  the  first 
area  to  get  the  ax. 

Realistically,  few  CIOs  could  defend 
an  investment  in  IT  R&D  during  a  pe¬ 
riod  when  few  IT  investments  of  any 
kind  were  being  made.  Indeed,  the 
past  five  years  have  been  marked  by 
efforts  to  lower  IT  costs,  rationalize 
existing  software  portfolios  and  ex¬ 
plore  alternative  sourcing  models. 

While  it  was  sad  to  see  IT  R&D 
groups  get  shut  down  during  the  eco¬ 


nomic  doldrums,  it  was  a 
necessary  response  to  a 
stagnant  economy. 

However,  some  of  the 
people  I’ve  talked  with 
lately  believe  it’s  time  to 
revive  a  small  department 
of  IT  professionals  fo¬ 
cused  on  emerging  tech¬ 
nologies.  The  organiza¬ 
tions  that  are  doing  this 
tell  me  that  what’s  driving 
them  is  the  consumeriza- 
tion  of  IT  and  their  need 
to  understand  how  “con¬ 
sumer  IT”  will  affect  their 
business. 

Ironically,  just  as  IT  R&D  depart¬ 
ments  were  struggling  for  survival  in 
the  early  2000s,  IT  was  reaching  a 
whole  new  market  of  consumers.  As 
corporations  were  slashing  IT  bud¬ 
gets,  consumers  were  becoming  more 
immersed  in  technology. 

For  instance,  mobile  and  wireless 
gadgets  and  high-speed  Internet  have 
proliferated  in  the  consumer  market 
during  the  past  few  years.  As  a  result, 
the  demand  to  support  emerging  tech¬ 
nologies  is  much  more  likely  to  come 
from  your  customers  now  than  from 
your  business  leaders. 

Moreover,  IT  R&D  is  well  posi¬ 
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tioned  to  play  a  key  role  in  optimizing 
existing  IT  systems  and  protecting 
sensitive  corporate  information. 

It’s  exciting  to  think  about  reviving 
the  R&D  function  in  IT,  but  this  is  a 
different  world  than  the  one  we  knew 
in  the  late  ’90s.  IT  organizations  that 
choose  to  formalize  this  function  will 
have  to  be  very  specific  about  the  ben¬ 
efits  the  group  will  provide. 

Here  are  some  tips  that  might  help 
you  keep  a  resurrected  IT  R&D  group 
solvent: 

■  Expand  the  purview  of  IT  R&D  beyond 
emerging  technologies.  Involve  it  in  is¬ 
sues  such  as  IT  architecture,  strategic 
planning  and  even  IT  market  research. 
This  helps  avoid  the  stigma  (from  the 
business  perspective)  of  IT  R&D  as 
“the  guys  who  get  paid  to  play  with  all 
the  cool,  new  stuff.” 

■  Consider  partnering  with  research  in¬ 
stitutions  such  as  major  universities  to 
supplement  the  IT  R&D  capability  in  your 
company.  Universities  are  often  excel¬ 
lent  repositories  of  great  information 
on  how  new  technologies  will  affect 
business.  Since  they  aren’t  commercial 
enterprises,  they  are  usually  more 
than  happy  to  join  forces  with  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector. 

■  Realize  that  IT  R&D  groups  can  fail  if 
they  lack  metrics,  deliverables,  timetables 
and  specific  goals.  As  with  any  IT  func¬ 
tion,  it’s  essential  to  understand  how 
the  business  defines  success  for  the 
group.  And  make  sure  there  are  met¬ 
rics  in  place  that  can  be  used  to  mea¬ 
sure  success. 

CIOs  should  have  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  value  that  an  IT  R&D 
function  will  provide,  and  they  should 
be  able  to  communicate  that  to  stake¬ 
holders. 

The  re-emergence  of  IT  R&D 
groups  could  be  an  exciting  develop¬ 
ment  for  IT  organizations,  but  it  must 
be  implemented  with  a  clear  set  of 
business  goals.  ©  55077 
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Asia 

While  governments  throughout  the 
region  are  pushing  Linux  adoption, 
some  private-sector  users,  like 
T.C.  Juan,  vice  president  of  new 
technology  development  at  Taiwan 
Mobile,  are  adopting  Linux  to  save 
money.  Page  32 


EDITOR’S  NOTE 

The  fact  that  Linux  is  an  inter¬ 
national  phenomenon  isn’t  too 
surprising,  since  the  kernel  was 
invented  by  Finnish  student 
Linus  Torvalds  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Helsinki.  But  what  began 
as  a  modest  programming  effort  —  just  a 
hobby,  Torvalds  once  said  —  has  grown 
beyond  the  stage  of  a  few  maverick  users 
thumbing  their  noses  at  Microsoft.  In  Asia, 
for  example,  shipments  of  Linux  server 
licenses  grew  by  36%  in  2004,  while  ship¬ 
ments  of  client  licenses  rose  49%,  IDC  says. 

So,  for  this  special  report,  we  fanned  out 
beyond  U.S.  shores  to  find  out  who’s  using 
Linux  and  why.  Some  of  the  deployments 
are  quite  substantial:  The  Industrial  and 
Commercial  Bank  of  China  plans  to  use 
Linux  for  all  front-end  banking  operations, 
Banca  Popolare  di  Milano  in  Italy  is  rolling 
out  4,500  Linux  desktops,  and  LVM  Insur¬ 
ance  in  Germany  has  Linux  on  7,700  desk¬ 
tops  and  30  servers,  for  example. 

The  reasons  for  Linux  deployments 
vary,  but  increasingly  they’re  based  less  on 
zealotry  and  more  on  practicalities.  “It  was 
not  that  we  just  wanted  to  do  open-source. 
We  had  to  find  a  way  to  protect  our  invest¬ 
ment  in  network  computing,”  says  an  IT 
manager  at  LVM  Insurance.  Another  IT 
executive  in  Europe  says  he  made  the 
switch  to  save  money  on  hardware:  “Linux 
in  and  of  itself  as  an  operating  system  was 
not  the  driver.  The  fact  is,  Linux  enabled 
us  to  use  a  commodity  platform.” 

So  join  us  on  a  tour  of  Linux  activity 
around  the  world.  It’s  much  more  than  a 
hobby.  ©  55304 


Mitch  Betts  is  executive  editor  at  Computer- 
world.  Contact  him  at  mitch_betts@ 
computerworld.com. 

ONLINE:  Visit  our  Operating  Systems  Knowledge  Center 
for  news,  features  and  blogs  about  Windows  and  Linux: 
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Serious  Linux  deployments  are 
popping  up  all  over,  from  German 
insurers  to  Chinese  banks. 
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T.C.  JUAN,  VICE  PRESIDENT 
OF  NEW  TECHNOLOGY  DEVELOPMENT, 
TAIWAN  MOBILE 

Linux,”  Brigance  says. 

Despite  the  growth,  these  are  still 
early  days  for  the  operating  system  in 
Asia.  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  bulk  of  software  licenses 
sold  in  the  region  for  both  server  and 
client  operating  systems. 

But  while  Linux  holds  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  overall  operating  system 
market  in  Asia,  it’s  spreading  quickly. 
Shipments  of  Linux  server  licenses 
there  rose  by  36%  in  2004,  and  ship¬ 
ments  of  client  licenses  rose  49%,  ac¬ 
cording  to  IDC.  Windows  shipments 
are  also  growing,  but  at  a  slower  pace: 
24%  for  server  licenses  and  14%  for 
clients. 

One  of  the  companies  that  has  bene¬ 
fited  from  increased  Linux  usage  is 
Dell  Inc.,  which  is  seeing  demand  for 
Linux-based  servers  rise  at  double¬ 
digit  rates.  Linux  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  operating  systems  in  Asia,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  server  market,  says  Bill 
Amelio,  Dell’s  senior  vice  president  for 
Asia-Pacific  and  Japan. 

“A  lot  of  customers  are  looking  for 
open  standards,”  Amelio  says,  noting 
that  demand  for  Linux  in  Asia  has  out¬ 
paced  demand  in  other  regions. 

Big  Growth  in  China 

Much  of  this  demand  is  coming  from 
China,  where  the  government  has 
backed  Linux  as  an  alternative  to 
Microsoft’s  continued  dominance  of 
the  operating  system  market.  But 
government  support  isn’t  the  only 
reason  a  growing  number  of  Chinese 
companies  are  using  Linux.  Practical 
business  demands  are  playing  a  role 
too,  particularly  in  the  country’s 
financial  industry. 

In  April,  the  Industrial  and  Commer¬ 
cial  Bank  of  China  (ICBC),  the  country’s 
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Government  Helps 
Make  China  a 
Linux  Hot  Spot 

BY  SUMNER  LEMON 
AND  DAN  NYSTEDT 


Linux  usage  is  rising 

quickly  in  Asia,  thanks  in 
part  to  widespread  support 
for  the  open-source  oper¬ 
ating  system  among  gov¬ 
ernments  in  the  region.  But 
the  real  driving  force  be¬ 
hind  the  growing  adoption  of  Linux  in 
Asia  is  the  business  community’s  need 
for  lower  IT  costs. 

The  key  to  lowering  technology 
costs  is  to  choose  open-source  soft¬ 
ware  and  commodity  hardware,  says 
Linda  Brigance,  CIO  at  FedEx  Corp.’s 
Asia-Pacific  operations,  speaking  to 
Chinese  IT  managers  at  a  recent  con¬ 
ference  in  Shanghai. 

“We  need  to  make  sure  we  are 
driving  our  systems  cost  down  with 
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Even  though  we  had 
to  hire  our  own  [Linux] 
development  team, 
it’s  still  more  cost- 
effective  to  use  Linux 
instead  of  relying 
on  the  big  vendors. 
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largest  bank,  announced  plans  to  deploy 
Turbolinux  Inc.’s  Turbolinux  7  Data- 
Server  operating  system  for  all  of  its 
front-end  banking  operations  over  a 
three-year  period.  While  financial  terms 
of  the  deal  weren’t  disclosed,  the  proj¬ 
ect  represents  one  of  the  largest  Linux 
deployments  yet  undertaken  in  China. 

ICBC  is  switching  to  Linux  to  replace 
applications  that  currently  run  on  The 
SCO  Group  Inc.’s  version  of  Unix.  The 
bank  wanted  to  upgrade  these  systems 
and  chose  Linux  largely  because  it 
wanted  better  performance  and  vendor 
support,  according  to  Nielse  Jiang,  an 
analyst  at  IDC  in  Beijing. 

ICBC  isn’t  alone.  Several  of  China’s 
largest  banks  are  also  expected  to 
move  their  front-end  applications  from 
SCO  Unix  to  Linux,  Jiang  says. 

In  coming  years,  more  Chinese  com¬ 
panies  will  turn  to  Linux  as  a  server 
operating  system  to  help  cut  their  IT 
costs,  says  Wise  Huang,  IT  solutions 
manager  at  APL  (China)  Co.,  a  ship¬ 
ping  and  logistics  company  in  Shang¬ 
hai.  APL  has  standardized  its  PCs  and 
servers  on  Windows,  but  Huang  says 
the  open-source  operating  system  de¬ 
serves  consideration  by  Chinese  IT 
managers.  “I  always  suggest  that  my 
customers  use  Linux,”  he  says. 

Government  Influence 


Like  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  gov¬ 
ernments  in  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong 
are  long-winded  about  open-source 
initiatives.  But  much  of  their  support 
for  Linux  appears  to  be  on  paper  only; 
implementation  of  the  operating  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  slow.  Businesses  in  both 
places  have  picked  up  the  slack,  turn¬ 
ing  to  Linux  as  a 
lower-cost  way  to 
run  servers  and 
other  systems. 

In  Taiwan,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  officials  have 
long  worked 
on  plans  to  deploy 
Linux  on  computers 
in  government  of¬ 
fices  and  public 
schools.  Although 
there  have  been  some  success  stories, 
progress  has  been  slow,  critics  say.  But 
a  major  government  initiative  that  be¬ 
gan  nearly  five  years  ago  has  produced 
results  such  as  the  promotion  of  Linux 
in  embedded  software,  with  the  help  of 
the  island’s  hardware  makers. 

Championing  open-source  software 
in  Taiwan  has  been  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  because  of  the  huge  role  Taiwanese 
companies  play  in  the  global  IT  market. 
Taiwanese  companies  operating  on  the 
island  and  in  China  account  for  a  large 
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HOT  POCKETS 

A  sampling  of  Linux  users  in  Asia 


Industrial  and 
Commercial 
Bank  of  China, 
Beijing 

Linux  deployment: 

Plans  to  deploy  Turbo- 
linux’s  Turbolinux  7 
DataServer  operating 
system  for  all  front-end 
banking  operations  for 
20,000  branch  offices. 


Taiwan  Mobile, 
Taipei 

Linux  deployment: 

Has  about  250  servers 
running  Linux,  mostly  Red 
HatandSUSE. 


FedEx’s 
Asia- Pacific 
operations, 
Kong  Kong 

Linux  deployment: 

Is  using  Linux  in  its  Asia- 
Pacific  operations  but 
won’t  reveal  the  exact 
number  of  Linux-based 
computers. 


share  of  the  world’s  IT  products  and 
parts  —  and  nearly  the  entire  world 
supply  of  motherboards. 

A  number  of  companies  say  they 
have  either  used  Linux  or  released 
hardware  and  software  specifications 
to  allow  open-source  community 
members  to  create  their  own  drivers. 
Drivers  are  typically  small  software 
files  that  contain  information  a  com¬ 
puter  needs  to  recognize  and  control 
hardware  devices.  For  example,  in 
April,  two  Taiwanese  makers  of  graph¬ 
ics  chips  released  the  software  code 
for  some  of  their  drivers  to  the  open- 
source  community. 

The  two  companies,  Via  Technologies 
Inc.  and  XGI  Technology  Inc.,  released 
the  source  code  for  some  graphics 
chips  and  LCD  drivers.  The  idea  is  that 
developers  will  be  able  to  use  the  code 
to  create  drivers  for  operating  systems 
not  supported  directly  by  the  vendors. 

But  there’s  more  work  to  be  done. 


Richard  Stallman,  one  of  the  main 
forces  behind  the  GNU/Linux  operat¬ 
ing  system  and  the  free  software  move¬ 
ment,  visited  Taiwan  in  May  to  ask  PC 
parts  makers  to  provide  the  specifica¬ 
tions  necessary  for  developers  to  write 
free  drivers  for  their  hardware. 

“We  just  need  the  information  about 
what  their  drivers  have  to  do,”  Stallman 
said  during  a  speech  at  National  Tai¬ 
wan  University.  GNU  software  writers 
can  use  this  information  to  create  their 
own  drivers  for  open-source  systems. 

Slow  on  Software 

Other  business  sectors  in  Taiwan  have 
put  Linux  to  good  use  as  well.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Taiwan  Mobile  Co.,  one  of  the 
island’s  biggest  mobile  telephone  ser¬ 
vice  providers,  launched  a  trial  of  its 
third-generation  (3G)  mobile  services, 
which  run  on  Linux  servers.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  been  using  the  open-source 
software  for  years,  mainly  because  of 


its  cost  and  flexibility. 

“Even  though  we  had  to  hire  our 
own  [Linux]  development  team,  it’s 
still  more  cost-effective  to  use  Linux 
instead  of  relying  on  the  big  vendors,” 
says  T.C.  Juan,  vice  president  of  new 
technology  development  at  Taiwan 
Mobile.  He  says  the  cost  of  add-ons 
and  upgrades  and  other  issues  have 
kept  Taiwan  Mobile  from  choosing  a 
vendor  for  its  software  needs,  but  he 
added  that  the  future  is  less  certain. 

“Linux  is  already  a  proven  and  work¬ 
able  operating  system,”  Juan  says.  “But 
shareware  and  Linux  don’t  have  the  re¬ 
sources  to  do  the  continuous  upgrades 
and  improvements.”  In  3G  technology, 
more  continuous  software  develop¬ 
ment  is  needed  to  ensure  that  service 
providers  keep  up  with  the  latest  user 
trends  so  they  can  offer  useful  mobile 
services. 

Many  other  private  companies  in 
Taiwan  have  also  adopted  Linux  for 
their  servers,  including  the  island’s 
largest  telephone  company,  Chunghwa 
Telecom  Co.,  and  investment  specialist 
KGI  Securities  Co. 

Hong  Kong  has  been  a  bit  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  story.  While  the  government  does 
promote  open-source  systems  and  has 
specific  policy  goals  with  regard  to 
procuring  open-source  software  for 
some  of  its  bureaus,  it  hasn’t  made  a 
major  push  to  promote  Linux. 

“Linux  is  still  only  picking  up  in  de¬ 
veloped  areas  like  Hong  Kong.  It’s  far 
stronger  in  developing  countries  like 
China  and  India,”  says  Irene  Chow,  a 
researcher  at  IDC  in  Hong  Kong.  “In 
developed  countries  [in  Asia],  many 
companies  have  entrenched  vendors 
and  don’t  want  to  switch.” 

Even  so,  governments  across  Asia,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  Japan,  South  Korea  and 
Malaysia,  have  announced  programs 
designed  to  encourage  the  use  of  Linux 
by  local  companies.  But  not  everyone 
feels  those  efforts  are  enough. 

Says  Takashi  Kodama,  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  Japanese  Linux  provider  Mira¬ 
cle  Linux  Corp.,“We  need  more  gov¬ 
ernment  support,  and  we  need  the 
government  to  announce  some  major 
projects  for  Linux.”  ©  55031 


Lemon  and  Nystedt  are  Taipei 
correspondents  for  the  IDG  News 
Service.  Paul  Kallender  in  Tokyo 
contributed  to  this  report. 


ICBC’S  BIG  MOVE 

Read  more  about  Industrial  and  Commercial  Bank  of 
China's  plan  to  deploy  Turbolinux  7  DataServer  for  all  of 
its  front-end  banking  operations: 
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pen-source  zealots 
may  continue  to  play  a 
part  in  instigating  the 
spread  of  Linux  across 
the  European  conti¬ 
nent,  nearly  14  years 
after  Linus  Torvalds 
hatched  the  operating 
system  in  Finland.  But  private  corpora¬ 
tions  and  public-sector  users  in  Europe 
typically  cite  pragmatic  reasons  for 
taking  up  the  open-source  operating 
system.  They  point  to  price  and  perfor¬ 
mance  benefits.  They  want  freedom  to 
swap  out  hardware.  They  find  the  op¬ 
erating  system  reliable.  They  like  its 
flexibility. 

“It  was  not  that  we  just  wanted  to  do 
open-source.  We  had  to  find  a  way  to 
protect  our  investment  in  network 
computing,”  says  Matthias  Strelow,  a 
technical  project  manager  at  LVM  In¬ 
surance  in  Munster,  Germany.  “I’m  not 
sure  it  would  have  been  possible  with 
any  other  operating  system.” 

When  IBM  canceled  further  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  network  stations  it 
owned,  the  insurance  company  needed 
an  operating  system  to  run  its  Unix- 
based  applications  and  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems  Inc.’s  new  Java  virtual  machine. 

So  LVM  customized  Linux  to  meet  its 
needs.  Finally  tiring  of  maintaining  the 
software,  LVM  is  now  planning  to 
move  7,700  Linux  clients  to  Red  Hat 
Inc.’s  supported  desktop  distribution, 
Strelow  says. 


Servers  Lead  the  Way 

On  the  server  side,  perhaps  no  single 
industry  has  tested  Linux’s  enterprise 
mettle  more  than  the  financial  services 
sector.  Companies  were  facing  mount¬ 
ing  pressure  to  cut  costs  at  the  turn  of 
the  millennium.  The  Internet  bubble 
was  about  to  burst.  Prices  were  fluctuat¬ 
ing  wildly.  Order  volume  and  data  traffic 
were  spiking  in  the  wake  of  the  elec¬ 
tronic  trading  boom.  Revenue  was  not. 

The  number  of  stocks  being  traded 
was  the  same,  and  the  rising  cost  of 
processing  orders  was  becoming  a  big 
problem.  When  the  market  slump  hit 
in  2001,  that  only  exacerbated  the  trou¬ 
ble.  Financial  institutions  had  to  think 
out  of  the  box  —  fast  —  and  Linux  be¬ 
came  an  obvious  alternative  to  consid¬ 
er.  Several  of  the  largest  firms  started 
to  dump  their  proprietary  Unix  sys¬ 
tems  and  shift  to  cheaper  x86  hard¬ 
ware  running  Linux. 

“Linux  in  and  of  itself  as  an  operat¬ 
ing  system  was  not  the  driver,”  says  an 
IT  executive  at  a  major  global  financial 
institution  who  didn’t  want  to  disclose 
his  name  and  company.  “The  fact  is, 
Linux  enabled  us  to  use  a  commodity 
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Financial  Services 
Companies 
Lead  the  Charge 
to  Linux 

BY  CAROL  SLIWA 


LVM  Insurance  is  moving  7,700  Linux  clients  to  Red  Hat’s  supported  desktop  distribution, 
says  MATTHIAS  STRELOW,  a  technical  project  manager  at  LVM. 


platform.  Trading  in  very  expensive 
[Sun]  Sparc-based  systems  for  much 
lower-priced  commodity  Intel  systems 
was  the  biggest  win.” 

He  says  the  “cataclysmic  event”  that 
paved  the  way  for  his  firm  to  make  the 
switch  was  the  release  of  a  more  stable 
2.4  upgrade  to  the  Linux  kernel  in  late 
2000.  The  Linux/Intel  server  combina¬ 
tion  would  ultimately  enable  the  firm 
to  save  “tens  of  millions  of  dollars”  in 
IT  costs  across  thousands  of  servers. 

“There’s  nothing  we  wouldn’t  run  on 
it,”  the  IT  executive  says. 

Cost  savings  were  making  the  deci¬ 
sion  a  no-brainer.  When  the  Amster¬ 
dam  office  of  AtosEuronext  looked  to 
replace  its  on-floor  trading  operations 
with  an  electronic  system  about  six 
years  ago,  calculations  showed  it  would 
need  24  additional  CPUs,  at  $1  million 
per  processor,  for  its  quoting  system  if 
it  stuck  with  the  Tandem  NonStops  it 
used  for  the  main  trading  system,  says 
Willem  Gorter,  manager  of  the  project. 

So  Atos  first  decided  to  try  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  Tru64  Unix  servers  for  its 
quoting  systems  and  IBM  RS6000s 
running  ATX  for  the  data-dissemination 
servers.  But  it  never  finished  the  mi¬ 
gration  after  discovering  that  the  DDS 
application  ran  10  times  cheaper  and 
four  times  faster  on  HP  dual-processor 
Xeon  boxes  with  Red  Hat  Linux.  The 
quote  servers  doubled  their  perfor¬ 
mance  on  the  Intel-based  servers. 

Plus,  the  DDS  application  port  took 
just  15  days,  and  the  quoting  system 
took  about  30  days.  The  total  project 
cost  checked  in  at  $17  million,  includ¬ 
ing  80  servers  and  labor,  says  Gorter. 

“Most  of  the  effort  with  porting  it  to 
Linux  was  convincing  everyone  that  it 
would  work,”  he  says.  The  staff  later 
marveled  when  the  system  ran  for  a 
year  and  half  without  interruption. 

Strength  in  Numbers 

Major  financial  institutions  became 
one  of  the  most  powerful  lobbies  for 
Linux,  pooling  their  clout  to  get  their 
software  vendors  to  support  the  oper¬ 
ating  system.  They  collectively  urged 
their  many  software  vendors  to  port 
applications  to  Linux. 

Reuters  Group  PLC  was  one  of  the 
first  to  step  up  to  the  plate,  porting  its 
Reuters  Market  Data  System  to  Linux. 
Donovan  Ransome,  director  of  channel 
marketing  for  the  RMDS,  says  more 
than  half  of  the  company’s  20  biggest 
customers  converted  to  Linux  during 
the  past  three  years. 

Financial  institutions  became  the 
No.  1  source  of  revenue  for  Red  Hat 
in  Europe,  where  the  bulk  of  its  sales 
come  from  the  U.K.,  France  and  Ger- 
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HOT  POCKETS 

A  sampling  of  Linux  users  in  Europe 


LVM  Insurance, 

Munster,  Germany 

Linux  deployment:  7,700  desktops, 

30  servers. 

City  of  Bergen, 

Norway 

Linux  deployment:  20  IBM  blade 
servers  running  Linux  for  Web,  file-and- 
print,  e-mail  and  directory  services; 
plans  to  move  75  Oracle  databases  to 
Linux  and  is  considering  moving  school 
desktops  to  Linux. 

Banca  Popolare  di  Milano, 

Milan,  Italy 

Linux  deployment:  4,500  SUSE  Linux  desktops, 
70  instances  of  Linux  on  IBM  zSeries  mainframes. 


State  of  Lower  Saxony, 

Hannover,  Germany 

Linux  deployment:  11,000  desktops  for  police;  plans  to 
migrate  tax  administration  department’s  12,000  Solaris 
workstations  to  Linux.  Also  runs  50  Linux  servers. 


many,  according  to  Werner  Knoblich, 
Red  Hat’s  director  of  Europe,  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  and  Africa.  Although  Linux  is 
technically  free,  few  companies  are 
willing  to  run  it  without  a  support  and 
maintenance  contract. 

In  Norway,  every  borough,  depart¬ 
ment  and  school  had  been  maintaining 
its  own  IT  infrastructure,  and  the  city 
of  Bergen  was  anxious  to  consolidate 
systems  into  a  central  computing  cen¬ 
ter.  In  2001,  Bergen’s  city  council  voted 
that  open-source  should  be  considered 
for  all  future  software  acquisitions. 

The  first  big  server  project  involved 
moving  100  schools  from  more  than 
100  aging  Windows  NT  4  boxes  to  few¬ 
er  than  20  centrally  managed  IBM  blade 
servers  for  Web,  file-and-print,  e-mail 
and  directory  services.  The  IT  staff 
designed  a  test  to  pit  Windows  against 
Novell  Inc.’s  SUSE  Linux.  Linux  won 
because  the  hardware  performed  bet¬ 
ter  with  it,  and  the  cost  was  30%  less. 

Next  up  is  the  migration  of  75  Oracle 
Corp.  databases  that  run  on  30  servers  to 
about  10  Linux  servers.  That  long-term 
project  will  keep  Bergen  in  step  with 
corporate  trends,  as  Linux  gains  trac¬ 
tion  in  the  data  center  from  its  initial 
sweet  spot  at  the  edge  of  the  network. 

“We  started  these  projects  out  of 
necessity,  because  we  had  outdated 
systems  or  systems  that  were  too 
expensive  to  run,”  says  Ole-Bjorn 
Tuftedal,  the  city  of  Bergen’s  chief 
technology  officer.  “We  ended  up  find¬ 
ing  that  Linux  was  in  every  way  a  vi¬ 
able  alternative  as  a  server  operating 
system  in  an  enterprise  environment.” 


On  the  desktop,  Linux  support  ven¬ 
dors  continue  to  struggle  for  a  high- 
profile  success  story  that  might  drive 
adoption.  Red  Hat  CEO  Matthew  Szu- 
lik  says  he’s  getting  more  inquiries 
from  corporate  executives  about  desk¬ 
top  Linux.  But  on  the  sales  front,  the 
vendor  is  careful  to  target  companies 
with  limited  numbers  of  Windows- 
based  applications,  Knoblich  notes. 

He  says  one  of  two  serious  pilots  with 
large  German  companies  could  pro¬ 
duce  a  migration  of  30,000  desktops. 

Philip  Dawson,  a  London-based  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Gartner  Inc.,  says  many  projects 
have  gone  through  the  test  phase  only 
to  encounter  challenges  with  applica- 


We  had  to  find 
a  way  to  protect  our 
investment  in  network 
computing.  I’m  not 
sure  it  would  have 
been  possible 
with  any  other 
operating  system. 


MATTHIAS  STRELOW,  TECHNICAL  PROJECT 
MANAGER,  LVM  INSURANCE 


tion  support  and  integration  when  it 
comes  time  for  the  rollout. 

“It’s  been  the  ‘year  of  the  Linux  desk¬ 
top’  since  1998.  It  hasn’t  happened,” 
says  Chris  Ingle,  a  London-based  ana¬ 
lyst  at  IDC.  “You  don’t  find  CIOs  say¬ 
ing,  ‘My  biggest  priority  is  changing  all 
the  desktops.’  ” 

Europe  may  outpace  the  U.S.  with  Lin¬ 
ux  desktop  deployments,  but  even  there, 
Linux  captures  only  a  small  piece  of  the 
Windows-dominated  market.  And  when 
it  does,  it’s  often  thin-client  or  limited- 
function  deployments,  as  opposed  to 
the  thick-client,  knowledge-worker 
setups  that  Windows  commands. 

Novell  never  positions  its  desktop 
operating  system  as  a  replacement  for 
Windows,  according  to  Brian  Green, 
director  of  solutions  management  for 
Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  Africa. 
Green  says  Novell  has  been  able  to  stop 
Microsoft  Corp.  from  winning  data  cen¬ 
ter  business,  particularly  in  Germany, 
where  its  SUSE  Linux  AG  unit  remains 
strong  in  its  home  territory.  But  on  the 
desktop,  Novell  focuses  on  clients 
where  Linux  might  be  a  good  fit,  such 
as  call  centers  or  retail  stores. 

There  have  been  some  high-profile 
desktop  Linux  wins  in  the  public  sec¬ 
tor.  The  city  of  Munich,  for  instance, 
made  news  with  its  selection  of  Linux. 
And  the  German  state  of  Lower  Sax¬ 
ony  has  11,000  limited-function  Linux 
desktops  for  its  police  force  and  plans 
to  migrate  12,000  Solaris  workstations 
to  Linux  for  its  tax  administration  de¬ 
partment,  according  to  Michael  Breest, 
head  of  client/server  systems  at  the 


Lower  Saxony  IT  center.  But  that  will 
still  leave  Lower  Saxony  with  31,000 
Windows  desktops. 

Government  Stance 

Despite  government  statements  on  the 
national,  regional  and  local  level  in 
Europe,  Linux  penetration  remains 
strongest  on  servers  in  the  public  sec¬ 
tor.  Dawson  says  the  government  di¬ 
rectives  tend  to  affect  the  evaluation  of 
Linux  more  than  adoption.  “And  it  puts 
[users]  into  a  strong  negotiating  posi¬ 
tion  with  Microsoft,”  he  adds. 

The  European  Commission  has 
shown  mixed  signals  with  respect  to 
Linux,  according  to  Graham  Taylor, 
director  of  U.K.-based  OpenForum  Eu¬ 
rope,  a  not-for-profit  organization  that 
is  funded  by  vendors  such  as  IBM,  HP, 
Novell  and  Sun.  Taylor  says  he  has 
been  encouraged  to  see  the  commis¬ 
sion  promote  choice  and  indicate  sup¬ 
port  for  open-source  software.  Yet  the 
EC  remains  a  heavy  user  of  Microsoft 
software,  he  adds. 

In  general,  Taylor  says,  it  will  be  im¬ 
portant  for  Linux  to  gain  a  foothold  on 
the  desktop,  “where  people  see  it  and 
touch  it  in  an  organization.” 

“In  the  infrastructure,”  he  says,  “it’s 
hidden  away.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
users  won’t  even  see  it.” 

Practical  considerations  often  make  it 
tough  for  corporations  to  consider  en¬ 
terprisewide  Linux  deployments.  For 
instance,  Banca  Popolare  di  Milano  is 
rolling  out  4,500  SUSE  Linux  desktops 
with  a  Mozilla  Web  browser,  a  Web 
client  for  Lotus  Notes,  Sun’s  StarOffice 
suite  and  a  Java-based  custom  suite  of 
banking  applications  to  its  500  branch 
offices. 

CIO  Clive  Whincup  says  the  bank 
wanted  to  avoid  the  headache  of  main¬ 
taining  a  separate  collection  of 
Windows  servers  for  the  branches, 
because  it  was  already  using  the  Light¬ 
weight  Directory  Access  Protocol  on 
Linux  servers  for  its  security  infra¬ 
structure.  The  Milan-based  bank  runs 
70  SUSE  Linux  images  on  its  three 
IBM  zSeries  mainframes.  But  it  has  no 
plans  to  replace  its  3,000  Windows 
desktops  at  its  home  office.  The  bank’s 
users  are  accustomed  to  Windows- 
based  applications. 

“There  is  too  much  to  migrate,”  says 
Whincup.  “And  there’s  not  really  an  ef¬ 
ficient  business  case  to  do  it.”  ©  55185 
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Red  Hat  CEO  Matthew  Szulik  says  the  best  opportun¬ 
ities  for  the  company’s  open-source  software  stack  lie 
outside  the  U.S.  Read  our  Q&A  at: 
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Linux  Is  Common, 
But  Some  Slow 
To  Buy  Support 

BY  CAROL  SLIWA 


ome  technology  indus¬ 
try  insiders  say  there 
seems  to  be  a  little  bit  of 
Linux  just  about  every¬ 
where  in  the  corporate  IT 
shops  of  Australia.  But  it 
can  sometimes  be  difficult  to  quantify 
exactly  where  and  how  much. 

Gordon  Hubbard,  treasurer  of  the 
Australian  Unix  Users  Group  and  man¬ 
aging  director  of  Sydney-based  Cus¬ 
tom  Technology  Australia  Pty.,  says  he 
finds  companies  there  are  less  willing 
to  pay  for  enterprise  Linux  than  com¬ 
panies  in  the  U.S.  are,  perhaps  because 
they  tend  to  be  smaller  in  scale. 

Steve  McWhirter,  vice  president  at 
Red  Hat  Inc.  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region, 
estimates  that  Red  Hat  has  at  least 
1,200  customers  in  Australia.  “But 
quite  often,  we  get  shocked  when  a 
customer  tells  us  they  have  60  servers, 
a  lot  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  network, 
and  they  don’t  need  to  have  mainte¬ 
nance  contracts,”  he  says. 

The  majority  of  companies  outside 
the  financial  services  industry  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  use  Linux  to  run  their  server  sys¬ 
tems,  according  to  IDC.  The  public 
sector  is  also  encouraging  the  use  of 
open-source  software,  and  a  number  of 
government  departments  have  adopted 
it.  But  deployments  tend  to  be  smaller 
in  Australia,  and  some  users  have  tak¬ 
en  their  time  in  moving  to  supported 
versions  of  Linux. 

Going  It  Alone 

OPSM  Group  Ltd.,  a  popular  retail  eye- 
wear  chain  in  Sydney,  Australia,  is  a 
case  in  point.  OPSM,  which  was  ac¬ 
quired  this  year  by  Milan,  Italy-based 
Luxottica  Group  SpA,  shifted  the  mis¬ 
sion-critical  Legacy  Support  System  in 
its  data  center  to  Red  Hat’s  free  distri¬ 
bution  more  than  three  years  ago. 

“We  researched  it  thoroughly  be¬ 
forehand  and  knew  what  we  were  get¬ 
ting  into,”  says  Alex  Chisholm,  OPSM 


Group  IT  manager.  “We  are  largely  a 
Unix-skilled  operation,  and  we  see  Lin¬ 
ux  as  another  variation  of  Unix.  It 
would  have  been  more  challenging  if 
we  had  been  running  Microsoft  operat¬ 
ing  systems  before  deciding  to  go  to 
Linux.” 

Chisholm  says  that  while  IT  staffers 
had  to  be  proactive  about  downloading 
and  testing  upgrades  and  patches, 
they  never  encountered  a  problem 
for  which  they  couldn’t  find  a  ready 
fix.  “If  a  problem  arises,  one  of  our 
staffers  posts  a  query,  and  answers 
come  in  from  around  the  world  almost 
overnight,”  he  says. 

OPSM’s  data  center  experience  was 
so  successful  that  it  has  since  rolled 
out  Red  Hat  Linux  servers  for  point-of- 
sale  systems  in  each  of  the  chain’s  540 
retail  outlets. 

Late  last  year,  OPSM  moved  to  se¬ 
cure  a  Linux  support  contract,  which 
includes  upgrade  packages  and  indem¬ 
nity  protection  measures.  The  compa¬ 
ny  opted  for  Novell  Inc.’s  SUSE  Linux 
because  it  owns  other  Novell  products 
and  wants  to  reduce  the  number  of 
suppliers  it  deals  with. 

Although  Linux  server  use  is  perva¬ 
sive  among  private  corporations  and 
public-sector  entities  in  Australia, 
the  actual  penetration  rate  in  any 
given  one  of  them  is  low,  according  to 
Vivian  Tero,  a  Singapore-based  analyst 
at  IDC.  Linux,  on  average,  runs  less 
than  25%  of  the  server  environments 
where  it’s  found,  and  it’s  most  com¬ 
monly  used  in  the  telecommunica¬ 
tions/media  and  wholesale  retail 
industries,  Tero  adds. 

If  the  government  holds  any 
sway,  that  could  start  to  change. 

The  Australian  Government 
Information  Management  Office 
(AGIMO)  in  April  posted  its  62- 
page  “Guide  to  Open  Source  Soft¬ 
ware”  to  educate  and  encourage  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  to  think  beyond 


“the  traditional  square”  when  they 
need  to  purchase  technology. 

“Certain  proprietary  solutions  had 
the  comfort  of  a  big  name  that  people 
could  hide  behind,”  says  Sen.  Eric 
Abetz,  special  minister  of  state  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  AGIMO.  “What  we  were 
asking  the  various  departments  to  do  is 
to  look  at  fitness  of  purpose  and  cost- 
effectiveness  and  not  to  dismiss  open- 
source  software  as  an  option.” 

If  a  government  agency  opts  for  a 
proprietary  product  after  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  open-source  alternatives, 
as  one  department  recently  did,  that’s 
fine  with  Abetz.  The  AGIMO,  after  all, 
has  no  power  to  mandate  that  govern¬ 
ment  departments  even  consider  open- 
source  software.  But  Abetz  says  he 
wants  agencies  to  think  about  how 
they  can  best  fix  a  problem  before  they 
go  out  and  see  what’s  available. 

A  scattering  of  government  agencies 
are  already  using  Linux,  including  the 
Department  of  Veterans’  Affairs.  The 
DVA  serves  about  3,000  end  users 
through  Linux-based  Samba  file-and- 


HOT  POCKETS 

A  sampling  of  Linux 
users  in  Australia 


OPSM  Group  Ltd., 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales 

Linux  deployment:  More  than  600 
servers;  point-of-sale  systems  in  540 
stores;  plans  to  expand  to  700  stores. 

Department  of  Veterans1 
Affairs,  Canberra, 

New  South  Wales 

Linux  deployment:  File-and-print 
servers  on  IBM  zSeries  mainframe. 

O  Shire  of  Broome, 

Western  Australia 

Linux  deployment:  Three  servers 
for  Web,  e-mail  and  file-and-print  services 
and  databases. 


VICTORIA 

TASMANIA 


print  services  on  an  IBM  z900  main¬ 
frame.  The  decision  to  move  off  Win¬ 
dows  file-and-print  services  came 
three  years  ago  at  contract  renewal 
time  with  the  DVA’s  outsourcer,  IBM 
Global  Services,  says  Bob  Hay,  CIO  at 
the  Canberra-based  national  office  of 
the  DVA.  Hay  says  the  department  was 
interested  in  Linux/Samba  for  cost  and 
performance  reasons. 

“It  all  boils  down  to  business  value 
and  cost.  We  keep  an  open  mind  in 
terms  of  what’s  available,”  Hay  says. 
“It’s  not  a  religious  approach.  It’s  a 
pragmatic  approach.” 

At  the  state  level,  one  of  the  most 
closely  watched  open-source  initia¬ 
tives  is  in  New  South  Wales.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  recently  announced  a  two- 
year  contract  with  a  “panel”  of  Linux 
suppliers  from  which  public  agencies 
will  be  able  to  procure  software,  train¬ 
ing,  systems  integration  services  and 
support  under  terms  and  pricing  the 
state  has  negotiated. 

Elizabeth  Gordon-Werner,  manager 
of  strategic  projects  in  the  office  of  the 
government  CIO  for  the  New  South 
Wales  Department  of  Commerce,  says 
the  request  to  do  the  “panel  contract” 
came  from  government  agencies,  but 
the  jury’s  out  on  whether  it  will  spur 
greater  adoption  of  Linux. 

Linux  usage,  however,  is  stretching 
even  to  the  outer  limits  of  the  conti¬ 
nent.  The  Shire  of  Broome,  on  Aus¬ 
tralia’s  sparsely  populated  northwest¬ 
ern  coast,  illustrates  how  the  open- 
source  operating  system  is  catching 
on  from  the  bottom  up. 

Campbell  Creswick,  a  local  champi¬ 
on  of  Linux,  began  using  the  technol¬ 
ogy  about  10  years  ago.  He  lectured  at 
the  local  technical  school  and  installed 
Linux  servers  for  the  students.  Shortly 
after  Creswick  became  IT  manager  for 
Broome,  he  recycled  an  old  Pentium 
Pro  to  provide  free  Linux-based  Web 
and  e-mail  services  for  100  govern¬ 
ment  employees.  The  shire  only  re¬ 
cently  purchased  a  support  contract 
from  Red  Hat. 

Creswick  was  able  to  persuade 
Broome’s  main  software  vendor,  IT 
Vision  Australia  Pty.,  2,000  kilometers 
away,  near  Perth,  to  port  its  major  ap¬ 
plication  from  Unix  to  Linux.  He  says 
he  fields  a  steady  stream  of  inquiries 
from  his  peers  about  Linux,  although 
just  two  of  the  vendor’s  125  local  gov¬ 
ernment  council  customers  now  run  it. 
Martin  Bull,  business  development 
manager  at  IT  Vision,  says,  “I 
guess  our  belief  is  that  Linux  is 
a  more  likely  option  for  our  cus¬ 
tomers  to  want  to  take  up  in  the 
future.”  ©  55186 
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Although  Linux  adoption 
in  Latin  America  has  for 
years  been  the  subject  of 
loud  debates  in  govern¬ 
ments  between  backers 
of  Microsoft  Corp.  and 
proponents  of  open-source  software, 
a  quieter  but  no  less  interesting  trend 
is  developing  among  private-sector 
enterprise  users. 

While  countries  such  as  Brazil  and 
Venezuela  have  initiatives  to  promote 
broad  adoption  of  open-source  soft¬ 
ware  in  government  agencies,  Linux, 
on  its  own,  is  steadily  winning  con¬ 
verts  among  private-sector  IT  man¬ 
agers  in  the  region. 

Businesses  such  as  banks,  pharma¬ 
ceutical  companies  and  e-commerce 
providers  in  Latin  America  are  turning 
to  Linux  servers  to  tackle  an  increas¬ 
ingly  broad  array  of  business  and  tech¬ 
nology  problems,  attracted  by  what 
they  perceive  as  its  solid  performance 
and  comparatively  lower  costs.  Along 
the  way,  Linux  is  elbowing  out  various 
other  server  operating  systems  —  pri¬ 
marily  Windows,  but  also  Unix,  Net¬ 
Ware  and  legacy  platforms. 

Users  say  they  trust  the  technical 
stability,  performance  and  scalability 
of  Linux  servers  and  are  using  them  to 
run  essential  business  software,  such 
as  messaging  systems,  firewalls,  data¬ 
bases  and  enterprise  applications. 
Adopters  also  report  solid  support 
from  Linux  vendors  such  as  IBM, 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  Novell  Inc.  and 
Red  Hat  Inc.,  as  well  as  their  respec¬ 
tive  channel  partners. 

Triple  Threat 

In  2003,  MercadoLibre.com  SA,  a 
Buenos  Aires-based  online  market¬ 
place  with  operations  in  multiple 
countries  in  the  region,  outgrew  its 
server  infrastructure,  which  was  made 
up  entirely  of  Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 
boxes  running  Solaris.  It  opted  to  mi¬ 


grate  to  HP  Itanium  machines  running 
a  Linux  operating  system  from  Red 
Hat,  instead  of  adding  Sun  servers  to 
its  existing  setup. 

“With  a  single  shot,  we  had  to  solve 
three  issues:  availability,  scalability  and 
performance.  And  we  had  to  do  it  at  a 
low  cost,”  says  Edgardo  Sokolowicz, 
MercadoLibre.com’s  chief  technology 
officer,  in  an  e-mail  interview. 

MercadoLibre.com,  whose  biggest 
shareholder  is  eBay  Inc.,  today  runs 
its  entire  operation  —  both  back-end 
processes,  including  an  Oracle9i  data¬ 
base,  and  customer-facing  Web  opera¬ 
tions  —  on  HP  Itanium  servers  with 
Red  Hat  Linux  server  and  PC  operat¬ 
ing  systems.  The  move  has  slashed 
maintenance  costs  and  increased 
performance,  Sokolowicz  says. 

“As  the  business  grew,  we  added  HP 
Linux  servers,  improving  performance, 
eliminating  single  points  of  failure  and 
obviously  doing  all  this  within  our 
budget,”  Sokolowicz  says. 

While  Linux  found  its  way  into  Mer- 
cadoLibre.com  by  providing  improved 
performance  at  lower  costs,  its  securi¬ 
ty  won  it  entry  in  2001  to  the  Mexico 
office  of  British  publishing  company 
Macmillan  Publishers  Ltd. 

Although  it  had  security  software 
from  McAfee  Inc.  and  Microsoft’s 
Proxy  Server,  Macmillan  Mexico  was 
suffering  from  constant  virus  infec¬ 
tions  and  server  intrusions,  as  hackers 
routinely  deleted  server  boot-up  files 
and  redirected  Web  site  pages,  says 
Jose  Valdovinos,  information  systems 
manager  for  Macmillan’s  Mexico  and 
Peru  operations. 

Dissatisfied  with  Proxy  Server, 
which  Microsoft  later  discontinued, 
and  stung  by  what  it  considered  high 
Exchange  licensing  fees  for  its  then  80 
or  so  users,  Macmillan  Mexico  decided 
to  migrate  to  servers  running  the  Lin¬ 
ux  operating  system  and  a  messaging 
system  and  firewall  from  SUSE  Linux 
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Lower  Costs 
Drive  Private 
Sector  to  Linux 
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A  sampling  of  Linux 
users  in  Latin  America 


Macmillan  Publishers  Ltd., 

Mexico  City 

Linux  deployment:  Dell  and  Compaq  servers  using  a 
SUSE  Linux  server  operating  system  and  running  the  SUSE 
Linux  OpenExchange  messaging  and  groupware  platform 
as  well  as  Kaspersky  Lab  antivirus  and  antispam  products. 

MercadoLibre.com  SA,  Buenos  Aires 

Linux  deployment:  Cluster  of  10  HP  Integrity  servers,  each" 
with  four  Itanium  2  processors,  using  a  Red  Hat  Linux  server  operating  system  and 
running  Oracle’s  0racle9i  database  and  e-commerce  applications  developed 
in-house. 

Servopa  SA,  Curitiba,  Brazil 

Linux  deployment:  IBM  and  xSeries  servers  using  a  SUSE  Linux  server  operating 
system  and  running  IBM’s  DB2  database,  Tivoli  systems  management  software, 
WebSphere  Application  and  Edge  servers  and  multiple  business  applications. 


AG,  a  German  vendor  that  was  later 
acquired  by  Novell  Inc.  The  McAfee 
software  was  replaced  with  enterprise 
security  products  from  Kaspersky  Lab. 

“The  [security]  problems,  which 
were  a  daily  occurrence  for  us,  are 
gone,”  Valdovinos  says.  “It  was  the 
best  decision  we’ve  made  to  ensure  the 
company’s  continuity  of  operations.” 

While  Valdovinos  acknowledges  that 
Microsoft  has  improved  the  security  in 
its  products  in  recent  years,  he  says  the 
SUSE  Linux  products  are  working  well, 
and  he  sees  no  reason  to  migrate  back 
to  the  more  expensive  Exchange  mes¬ 
saging  system,  particularly  now  that 
Macmillan  Mexico  is  expanding.  The 
publisher,  which  is  standardizing  its 
server  and  desktop  hardware  on  Dell 
Inc.  machines,  now  has  close  to  200 
users,  Valdovinos  says. 

A  Big  Year 

“What  we’re  seeing  is  that  in  2003, 
Latin  American  enterprise  users  were 
learning  about  Linux,  and  then  in  2004, 
Linux  became  for  them  a  reality,  a  vi¬ 
able  alternative  in  terms  of  its  feature 
set.  In  2004  was  the  turning  point, 
when  massive  adoption  of  Linux 
servers  began  in  the  region,”  says 
Ricardo  Villate,  a  program  manager 
at  IDC  Latin  America. 

IDC  estimates  that  15%  to  18%  of 
servers  in  Latin  America  run  Linux  — 
putting  Linux  in  second  place,  behind 
Windows,  which  runs  about  75%  of 
servers,  Villate  says. 

In  terms  of  dollar  value,  Linux 


servers  in  the  region  have  a  projected 
compound  annual  growth  rate  of  17% 
between  2004  and  2009,  the  fastest  rate 
among  all  server  platforms,  he  says.  A 
2004  IDC  study  shows  that  Windows  is 
the  operating  system  most  often  dis¬ 
placed  by  Linux  in  Latin  America. 

Although  the  lower  costs  associated 
with  acquiring  and  operating  Linux 
servers  are  still  the  main  draw  for 
Latin  American  enterprises,  an  emerg¬ 
ing  trend  is  the  small  but  increasing 
use  of  Linux  servers  for  critical  tasks, 
such  as  running  ERP  suites,  Villate 
says.  This  shows  that  Linux  is  increas¬ 
ingly  being  seen  by  Latin  American  IT 
managers  as  a  secure  and  solid  server 
platform  that  can  be  used  for  work¬ 
loads  beyond  Web  serving,  e-mail  and 
file-and-print  tasks,  he  says. 

A  big  help  has  been  a  push  from  ven¬ 
dors  such  as  IBM  and  HP,  plus  an  in¬ 
crease  in  resellers  and  systems  integra¬ 
tors  that  are  skilled  on  Linux  and  can 
offer  support,  observers  say. 

Valdovinos  says  he  has  noticed  that 
IT  managers  in  Mexico  are  increasing¬ 
ly  receptive  to  using  Linux  on  their 
servers. 

“In  the  past  two  or  three  years,  I’ve 
noticed  a  greater  acceptance  toward 
Linux  at  the  enterprise  level,”  Valdo¬ 
vinos  says.  “More  people  are  trying  out 
these  products,  and  they  are  more 
open-minded,  whereas  there  used  to 
be  a  lot  of  skepticism.”  O  55122 


Perez  is  a  U.S.  assistant  news  editor  in  the 
Miami  bureau  of  the  IDG  News  Service. 
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Linux  Makes 
Its  Way  Into  the 
Classroom 

BY  TODD  R.  WEISS 


ACED  WITH  UNIQUE  SETS  of 
challenges,  countries  across 
the  continent  of  Africa  have 
varied  experiences  with  Lin¬ 
ux  and  open-source  software. 
From  country  to  country,  the  issues 
are  often  much  more  elemental  than  a 


debate  over  whether  to  use  proprietary 
or  open-source  operating  systems  and 
applications.  Instead,  the  key  can  often 
be  as  simple  as  whether  villages  have 
phone  lines  or  high-speed  Internet 
access  —  or  whether  there  is  even 
electricity  available  to  run  computers. 


“You  just  can’t  make  generalizations 
about  infrastructure  across  Africa,”  says 
Allen  Gunn,  co-director  of  Aspiration 
Tech,  an  Amherst,  Mass.-based  group 
that  helps  nonprofit  organizations  find 
the  best  software  for  their  needs.  In 
South  Africa,  bandwidth  is  extensive 
and  reliable,  he  says,  and  electricity  is 
more  widely  available.  In  Zimbabwe 
and  countries  to  the  north,  electricity 
and  network  connections  are  spotty. 

But  ironically,  the  availability  of  elec¬ 
tricity  and  connectivity  isn’t  necessarily 
limiting  the  development  work  being 
done  in  open-source  and  Linux,  he  says. 
“People  in  some  of  the  least  connected 
areas  are  doing  some  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  work,”  Gunn  says.  Some  develop¬ 
ers  adjust  their  work  schedules  to  fit 
times  when  they  can  connect  —  say, 
from  midnight  to  5  a.m.,  he  notes. 

Linux  Advocates 

Across  the  continent,  several  open- 
source  and  technology  advocacy 
groups,  including  SchoolNet  Namibia, 


the  Free  and  Open  Source  Foundation 
for  Africa  and  the  Shuttleworth  Foun¬ 
dation,  are  working  to  put  open-source 
and  Linux  on  the  radar. 

loris  Komen,  a  founding  director 
of  SchoolNet,  says  open-source  use 
is  so  far  mostly  centered  in  schools 
in  Nigeria,  Namibia  and  South  Africa. 
Tanzania  and  Mozambique  are  just 
now  beginning  to  embrace  Linux  use, 
he  says.  But  the  price  of  technology  is 
a  huge  stumbling  block  in  poor  coun¬ 
tries,  he  says.  “If  we  can  get  the  price  of 
hardware  down  to  what  we  pay  for  mo¬ 
bile  phones  today,  we’d  be  in  business,” 
Komen  says.  “We  would  be  well  on  our 
way  to  bringing  the  spread  of  technol¬ 
ogy  across  the  African  continent.” 

Across  Africa,  several  local  Linux 
distributions  are  continuing  to  be 
developed,  including  Ngoma  Linux, 
Direq  International’s  OpenLab  educa¬ 
tion-targeted  bundle  and  Ubuntu 
Linux.  One  nonprofit  group,  Translate.- 
org.za,  has  been  translating  open- 
source  software  into  the  11  official 


Introducing  midrange  storage  with  high-end  functionality.  We  know  what  you're  up  against,  and  it's  a  lot.  An  explosion  of  data,  a  complex  infrastructure, 
and  limited  resources. Our  new  midrange  modular  storage  solutions  help  you  tackle  these  issues  and  more, Three  cost-effective  solutions:  the  Network  Storage 
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HOT  POCKETS 

A  sampling  of  Linux  users  in  Africa  ^  j 

•  •••••••••••••••••••••••••a  MAURITANIA 

O  Uganda  Martyrs  University, 

Nkozi,  Uganda 

Linux  deployment:  Most  of  the  campus,  or  about 
125  computers,  are  running  Linux  distributions  such  as 
SUSE  9.1  or  9.3,  Red  Hat  and  Ubuntu. 

Shuttleworth  Foundation, 
locations  across  South  Africa 

(including  three  provinces:  the  Western  Cape,  the  Eastern  Cape  and  Limpopo) 
Linux  deployment:  Approximately  150  20-seat  thin-client  Linux  deployments 
around  the  country  in  various  K-12  schools  as  part  of  the  group’s  tuXlab  project.  Linux 
distributions  include  K12ltsp.org  and  Skubuntu.org.za,  a  derivative  of  Edubuntu.org. 

OSchoolNet  Namibia,  Namibia 

Linux  deployment:  Approximately  360  GNU/Linux  deployments  in  Namibian  schools 
using  the  Direq  OpenLab  3.2.8  operating  system,  which  is  based 
on  a  Slackware  distribution. 


languages  of  South  Africa. 

Marek  Tuszynski,  a  partner  at  Ams¬ 
terdam-based  Tactical  Technology  Col¬ 
lective,  a  nonprofit  that  aims  to  advance 
the  use  of  new  technologies  as  a  tool  in 
developing  countries,  says  that  people 
are  using  whatever  Linux  distributions 
and  open-source  applications  they  can 
get  their  hands  on.  One  problem  is  that 
because  of  the  lack  of  bandwidth,  it’s 
difficult  to  even  download  the  software 
and  burn  it  onto  CDs  in  order  to  use 
and  distribute  it,  he  says. 

Through  the  work  of  groups  such  as 
Translate.org.za,  Tuszynski  says,  more 
users  in  Africa  will  be  able  to  find  a  Lin¬ 
ux  distribution  in  a  language  they  can 
speak.  “In  another  year,  there  will  be 
more  different  distributions  and  ver¬ 
sions  available  across  the  continent,” 
he  says.  “It’s  very  dynamic.”  ©  55032 

OPEN-SOURCE  IN  AFRICA 

Blogger  Martin  MC  Brown  offers  some  insights: 

OQuickLink  a6510 
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Controller,  Adaptable  Modular  Storage,  and  Workgroup  Modular  Storage.  Each  built  to  meet  unique  application  requirements.  Each  with  high-end  functionality  from 
our  TagmaStore  platform.To  learn  more  about  Hitachi  midrange  modular  storage,  and  how  we  can  be  your  Partner  Beyond  Technology,  visit  www.hds.com/modular 
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SNAPSHOTS 


Linux  in  Asia 

•39%  of  respondents  have  Linux 
installed  on  their  company  servers. 

■The top  three  systems 

running  on  Linux  are  e-mail  servers, 
file-and-print  servers  and  data  servers. 


87% 


of  the  Linux  users  run 


Red  Hat  Inc.’s  Linux  operating  system. 

SOURCE:  SURVEY  OF  659  LARGE  ORGANIZATIONS  IN 
THE  ASIA-PACIFIC  REGION,  MARCH  2005,  GARTNER  INC 


Expanding 
Comfort  Zone 

Are  you  becoming  more  or  less 
comfortable  using  open-source  software? 


SOURCE:  SURVEY  OF  100  CIOS  (75  IN  THE  U.S..  25  IN 
EUROPE).  FEBRUARY  2005.  MERRILL  LYNCH  &  CO. 


Going  It  Alone 

Who  services  your 
open-source  software? 


IBM  5%J 
Red  Hat  5%  —I 


SOURCE  SURVEY  OF  100  CIOS  (75  IN  THE  U  S  .  25  IN 
EUROPE).  FEBRUARY  2005.  MERRILL  LYNCH  &  CO 


MARK  HALL 

Closing 

Windows? 

HERE’S  YOUR  FIRST  NUMBER:  49.  HERE’S  YOUR  SECOND:  14.  The  first  number 
is  rising.  The  second  is  falling.  Which  number  do  you  bet  on  in  the  long  run? 
The  experienced  punter  would  gamble  on  the  first  number.  But  would  you? 
The  49  is  IDC’s  percentage-growth  calculation  for  Linux  client  licenses  in 
Asia  last  year;  14  is  the  growth  rate  for  Windows  clients  there. 


That’s  just  one  of  the  nuggets  you’ll  find  in  our  fea¬ 
ture  on  Linux  in  Asia  on  page  32.  Without  remotely 
hinting  that  the  end  is  nigh  for  the  Windows  develop¬ 
ment  team  in  Redmond,  reporters  Sumner  Lemon  and 
Dan  Nystedt  describe  how  Asia’s  fortunes  are  smiling 
upon  Linux.  Between  the  lines,  you  can  read  how  com¬ 
panies  throughout  Asia  increasingly  see  Linux  on 
servers  and  the  desktop  as  a  necessary  part  of  their 
global  competitive  advantage  over  companies  that  use 
Windows  or  proprietary  Unix  systems. 

As  Linux  wins  over  more  desktops  in  Asia,  the 
long-awaited  growth  of  Linux  on  the  desktop  will  be 
inevitably  accelerated  here  and  in  Europe.  (By  the  way, 
the  server  license  growth  in  Asia  is  similar¬ 
ly  heavily  weighted  in  Linux’s  favor.)  I  be¬ 
lieve  Linux  client  growth  here  will  occur 
because  independent  software  vendors  will 
target  the  Asian  market  with  their  products. 

And  it’s  the  availability  of  innovative  soft¬ 
ware  that  solves  end-user  needs  at  the  right 
price  that  determines  whether  a  desktop 
operating  system  will  succeed. 

It’s  hard  to  believe  that  Macintoshes  once 
attracted  nearly  as  many  software  develop¬ 
ers  as  Windows  machines.  But  Windows’ 
fast  growth  (and  Microsoft’s  brilliant  strate¬ 
gy  to  hold  its  DOS  independent  software 
vendors  while  nurturing  Windows  develop¬ 
ment)  quickly  left  Macs  in  the  dust  for 
available  titles.  Although  Linux  doesn’t 
have  even  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  commercial  software 
that  Windows  does  today,  it  really  doesn’t  have  to. 
Open-source  products  abound  for  Linux  machines, 
and  smart  Asian  companies  are  putting  together  Linux 
application  bundles  that  meet  their  needs. 

Still,  commercial  software  vendors  won’t  give  up  on 
Linux.  Quite  the  contrary.  All  major  U.S.  software  ven¬ 
dors  have  development  groups  in  India  and  China,  and 
if  they’re  business-sawy,  they  won’t  just  be  running 
quality-assurance  checks  for  Western-specific  prod¬ 
ucts  for  Windows.  They’ll  create  tools  for  the  region’s 
popular  desktops,  of  which  Linux  will  be  one.  The  best 
of  these  products  will  thrive  and  be  localized,  ironical¬ 
ly,  for  Western  countries.  Adding  to  the  muscle  of  cor¬ 
porate  software  creation  are  entrepreneurial  vendors 


in  Asia,  most  of  whom  we  don’t  know  yet. 

Finally,  there’s  the  unstoppable  trend  inside  IT  to 
deploy  corporate  applications  written  with  the  Web 
browser  and  not  Windows  in  mind.  That  makes  it  less 
likely  that  CIOs  will  find  reasons  to  object  to  Linux  (or 
even  the  Macintosh)  on  the  desktop  where  appropriate. 

The  competitive  winds  are  clearly  blowing  in  Lin¬ 
ux’s  direction. 

Microsoft  isn’t  blind  to  these  trends.  Its  forceful 
push  of  .Net  as  way  to  create  Web  services  applica¬ 
tions  is  one  such  defense.  It  will  likely  make  Windows 
clients  necessary  inside  some  organizations.  That’s  be¬ 
cause  developers  won’t  be  able  to  resist  using  cool  fea¬ 
tures  that  .Net  can  leverage  within  Win¬ 
dows  and  Microsoft  applications  and  tools. 

Microsoft  is  also  one  of  the  leading 
investors  in  Asia,  spending  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  sustain  demand  for 
Windows  by  cutting  its  price  and  seeding 
schools  with  its  operating  system. 

Let’s  not  forget,  Microsoft  is  wealthy. 

And  smart.  It  has  beaten  back  every  strate¬ 
gic  threat  it  has  faced  —  from  CP-M  to 
Macs,  NetWare  and  Lotus  1-2-3.  Microsoft’s 
alternatives  have  always  emerged  as  the 
victors.  The  company  also  trounced  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice  in  the  political/ 
legal  arena.  It’s  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with. 

But  Linux  is  different.  Microsoft  knew 
who  the  enemy  was  in  previous  strategic 
wars.  It  exploited  the  competitive  weaknesses  of  Ap¬ 
ple  more  than  the  technical  weaknesses  of  the  Mac. 
And  at  the  height  of  those  LAN  operating  system  bat¬ 
tles,  Microsoft  outwitted  Novell  more  often  than  Win¬ 
dows  outperformed  NetWare. 

However,  there  is  no  parallel  corporate  champion  of 
Linux  for  Microsoft  to  target.  Linux  has  many  support- 
ers  with  differing  strategies.  Microsoft  can  counter 
some  of  them,  but  not  all. 

Linux  won’t  merely  thrive;  in  time,  it  will  rival  Win¬ 
dows  everywhere.  It’s  gaining  ground  on  servers  in 
data  centers  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe,  and  it’s  picking  up 
speed  on  desktops  in  Asia.  And  despite  all  of  its  efforts 
to  date,  Microsoft  hasn’t  been  able  to  stop  it.  Nor  will 
it.  ©  55125 
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Stranded 


Supported 


DB2  WONT  ABANDON  YOU. 

Perhaps  you’ve  heard:  Oracle  desupported  Oracle 
Database  8i  last  year.  Meaning  potential  headaches, 
higher  cost  or  a  complete  migration  to  current  versions 
of  Oracle.  Fortunately,  IBM  offers  ongoing,  around-the- 
clock  service  and  support  for  DB2. 

But  that’s  not  all.  A  Solitaire  study  has  found  that,  on 
average,  Oracle  Database  requires  25%  more  time  to 
manage  than  DB2.1  That’s  big. 

And  an  ITG  study  showed  overall  costs  for  Oracle  Database 
up  to  four  times  higher  than  DB2.2  The  Transaction  Process¬ 
ing  Performance  Council  results  show  that  DB2  and 
eServer’“  p5-595  are  more  than  twice  as  scalable  as  Oracle 
Real  Application  Clusters,  making  them  the  overwhelming 
performance  and  scalability  leader  for  TPC-C.3  That’s  big,  too. 


No  wonder  DB2  is  regarded  as  the  leading  database  built 
on  and  optimized  for  Linux’  UNIX*  and  Windows?  Like 
other  IBM  database  engine  products  such  as  Informix® 
and  Cloudscape?  DB2  is  part  of  an  innovative  family  of 
information  management  middleware  that  integrates,  and 
can  actually  add  insight  to  your  data. 

It’s  also  built  to  take  full  advantage  of  your  existing 
heterogeneous  and  open  environments,  and  is  built  to 
enable  true  grid  computing. 

Why  not  move  up  to  middleware  that  makes  sense?  Now 
you  can  get  IBM  DB2  Universal  Database  or  Informix 
by  taking  advantage  of  our  extremely  compelling  trade- 
up  program.  Visit  ibm.com/db2/swap  today  to  find  out  if 
you  qualify. 


ON 


DEMAND  BUSINESS' 


IBM,  the  IBM  logo,  DB2,  eServer,  Informix,  Cloudscape  and  the  On  Demand  logo  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United 
States  and  other  countries.  Unux  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Linus  Torvalds.  Microsoft  and  Windows  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other 
countries.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  The  Open  Group  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  Other  company,  product  and  service  names  may  be  trademarks  or  service  marks 
of  others.  €  2005  IBM  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  "‘DB2  Performance  on  IBM  Server'  pSeries  and  xSeries,"  Solitaire  Interglobal  Ltd.,  2003:  based  on  Oracle  Database  9i.  "IBM 
Solutions  for  PeopleSoft  Deployment  in  Mid-sized  Businesses  Quantifying  the  New  Cost/Benefit  Equation,"  July  2003,  International  Technology  Group.  Los  Altos.  California.  All  referenced 
results  are  current  as  of  12/14/04.  DB2  UDB  v8.2  on  IBM  eServer  p5  595  (64-way  POWERS  1.9  GHz)  and  AIX  5.3L:  3,210,540  fpmC  @  $5.19/tpmC  available:  May  15,  2005,  vs.  Oracle 
RAC  log  on  HP  Integrity  rx5670  Cluster  64P  (16  x  4-way  Intel  Ilanium2  6M  1.5GHz):  1,184,893  tpmC  @  $5.52/tpmC  available:  April  30.  2004;  TPC  Benchmark,  TPC-C,  tpmC  are 
trademarks  of  the  Transaction  Processing  Performance  Council.  For  further  TPC-related  information,  please  see  http://www  tpc.org/ 


It's  what  you  want  when  you 
invest  in  Cisco®  technology. 


It’s  also  what  you  get  when  you  invest  in  Cisco  training  from  the 
Graduate  School,  USDA.  In  partnership  with  Tech2000,  Inc.,  we 
offer  certificates  and  training  tracks  in  cutting-edge  Cisco  technolo¬ 
gies  and  hardware  so  you  can  remain  ahead  of  the  competition.  We 
employ  Certified  Cisco  Systems  Instructors,  and  all  participants 
receive  exam  vouchers  upon  completion  of  training.  Let  us  help  you 
get  the  most  out  of  your  Cisco  technology. 


GRADUATE 
SCHOOLS 

For  more  information,  visit  www.grad.usda.gov/cisco  or 
call  us  at  (888)  744-GRAD. 


Multiple  positions  in  Atlanta  for 
Prg.  Analysts  and  Business  Dev¬ 
elopment  Managers  to  analyze, 
design,  develop  appls  using  C, 
C++,  JAVA  with  DB2,  .NET, 
JavaScript,  HTML/DHTML,  EJB, 
PERL,  PHP,  ASP.NET,  C#,  JSP, 
ASP,  COM/DCOM,  ATL,  Biztalk, 
Servlets,  UML,  Coldfusion,  Web 
Methods,  Oracle,  SQL  Server, 
Sybase,  Corel  Suite,  Natural, 
4GL,  XSTL  Webservices,  Rem¬ 
edy,  Vantive,  ETL,  Business 
Objects,  Data  Stage,  Abinitio, 
Cognos,  Informatica,  Actuate, 
Crystal,  Power  Builder,  D2K, 
IBM  Mainframe  /  MidRange 
(cobol,cics,vsam,jcl,ims,ief,cobo 
I400,cl400,signon),  Windows 
2003,  Unix  (Sun/HP/SCO), 
Linux,  Unisys,  SAN  (hp/sum / 
ibm/emc/brocade/tivoli/ntap/ver- 
itas),  Compuware,  Mercury 
Suite,  Rational  Test  Suite,  Brio, 
Ariba,  Tibco,  12,  Clear  Quest, 
Tapestry,  Resign.  SAS,  JDEd- 
wards,  Baan,  Seibel,  Clarify, 
Mqseries,  Corba,  Orbix,  Techni¬ 
cal  &  Functional  with  2-3  combi¬ 
nations  of  SAP  Modules  (PP.SD, 
FICO,  WM,  MM,  HR,  PM,  QM, 
BW,  APO,  SEM-BPS,  MySap. 
Basis,  Security,  ABAP/4),  Law- 
son  &  Oracle/Peoplesoft  Enter¬ 
prise  (Campus,  Financial,  Hu¬ 
man  Capital,  Serice  Automation, 
SRM,  SCM),  Weblogic,  Web¬ 
sphere,  Iplanet,  Perform  initial 
study  of  req  and  provide  feed¬ 
back;  provide  on  site  mainte¬ 
nance  support,  debug  modify 
fine  tune  and  perform  code  opti¬ 
mization.  Require:  Masters  or 
equiv.  with  2  yrs  of  IT  exp.  Oth¬ 
ers  require  Bachelors  or  equival. 
In  any  of  the  above  with  5  yrs  of 
IT  exp.  foreign  educ  equival. 
&/or  combination  of  educ/IT  exp 
accepted.  BDM  requires:  MBA 
with  2  years  of  exp  in  sales. 
Contract  Approval,  Deviation 
Approval,  Technical  Feasibility, 
Financial  Viability,  Delivery  Vi¬ 
ability,  Infrastructure  and  Re¬ 
source  viability.  Exp  in  talking  to 
C(X)Os.  Exp  with  offshore  deliv¬ 
ery  model,  Six  Sigma  Black  Belt 
trained  SFA  tools  Exp  ITO  & 
BPO  sales.  Relocation  &  Travel 
required.  Mail  Resumes  with 
cover  letter  &  salary  expecta¬ 
tions  and  position  applied  for  to 
H  R  Manager,  FutureTech  Con¬ 
sultants,  LLC,  #330,  Research 
CT,  Ste  300,  Norcross,  GA 
30092. 


Senior  Software  Engineer,  Atlan¬ 
ta  -  Develop  web-based  solu¬ 
tions  of  business  applications 
utilizing  object  methodologies. 
Tasks  include,  developing  and 
maintaining  web  applications 
using  connectivity  tools  interfac¬ 
ing  with  data  residing  in  MS 
Access  and  Oracle  databases, 
creating  and  maintaining  detail 
design  documentation,  imple¬ 
mentation,  and  providing  user 
support.  Five  or  more  years  of 
advanced  experience  across  the 
software  development  life  cycle, 
from  original  analysis  to  support 
is  required.  Required  skills  in¬ 
clude  experience  using  Crystal 
Reports,  White-box  testing  tech¬ 
niques,  3/2  tier  client  server 
architecture,  Active  Server  pag¬ 
es,  Visual  Basic,  IIS,  VB  Script, 
Java  Script,  HTML,  ADO,  Active- 
X,  Visual  Interdev,  Microsoft 
Windows,  Unix,  and  Linux. 
Strong  knowledge  of  Oracle  and 
MS  Access  Database  is  requir¬ 
ed.  Must  have  the  desire  and 
ability  to  work  with  older  tech¬ 
nologies,  work  under  close  sup¬ 
ervision,  work  under  pressure, 
meet  deadlines,  and  manage 
multiple  tasks.  A  Masters  of  Sci¬ 
ence  degree  or  equivalent  in 
Computer  Science  or  related 
field  is  required.  We  provide 
competitive  salary  and  benefits. 
Only  persons  with  indefinite  right 
to  work  will  be  considered. 
Please  send  resume  demonstra¬ 
ting  all  minimum  requirements 
to:  Warren  Newman,  National 
Distributing  Company  Inc.,  1 
National  Drive  SW,  Atlanta  Ga. 
30336. 


Sr.  SAP  BW  Consultants 
SYSTEMS,  Applications 
and  Data  Processing  BW 
Consultants  needed  w/ 
bachelor’s  and  min.  3  yrs. 
prog.  SAP  exp.  and  2  yrs. 
prog.  SAP  BW  exp.  or 
masters  and  1  yr.  exp. 
SAP  BW.  Consulting  firm 
serving  clients  nationwide, 
travel  req.  Send  resumes 
to  MyITGroup,  Ltd.,  2500 
City  West  Blvd,  Ste.  800, 
Houston,  TX  77042, 
resumes@myitgroup.com. 


HELP  WANTED 

Network  Administrator,  Lake 
Success,  NY,  Duties:  install, 
Configure,  &  support  LAN  & 
WAN,  Computer  hardware,  soft¬ 
ware  &  operating  system;  recom¬ 
mend  changes  to  improve  sys¬ 
tems  &  network  configuration  & 
determine  hardware  or  software 
requirement  related  to  such 
changes;  diagnose  hardware  & 
software  problems  &  replace 
defective  components;  perform 
data  backups  &  disaster  recov¬ 
ery  operations,  40  hrs/wk,  2  yrs. 
exp.  required,  9a-5p,  M-F,  B.A.  in 
Computer  Engineering  or  equiv¬ 
alent,  Send  resume  to:  American 
Capital  Mortgage  Bankers,  Inc., 
1981  Marcus  Avenue,  Ste  C112, 
Lake  Success,  NY  11042. 


Senior  Software  Engin¬ 
eer  with  exp.  in  electric 
utilities  applications. 
Send  resume  to  Hum¬ 
an  Resources,  ABB 
Network  Management, 
1601  Industrial  Blvd., 
SugarLand,  TX  77478. 
Must  ref  job  code  SBM- 
0705. 


Busi  /  Sys  Analyst:  Analyze/ 
develop  busi/financial  info,  sys¬ 
tem  on  WinNT/Unix;  functionali¬ 
ty  analysis  w /  VISIO;  data  inte¬ 
gration;  ad-hoc  queries/drive 
tech.  req.  w /  advance  SQL, 
TOAD,  sql  navigator  &  GOLD¬ 
EN;  project  mgmt  using 
MS/Oracle/project;  tech,  support 
w/  Deve!oper2000,  PL/SQL  & 
SQL  tuning.  Require  BS/BA  or 
equiv.  (accept  combination  of 
edu./exp.)  in  Busi.  Admin.,  MIS, 
Comp.  Sc.  or  a  closely  related 
field,  plus  min.2  yrs.  exp.  Full¬ 
time.  Resume  to:  Ann  Marr,  HR- 
105,  World  Wide  Technology, 
Inc.  60  Weldon  Pkwy,  St.  Louis, 
MO  63043.  NO  CALL/EOE 


Manager  of 

Application  Development 

Bucyrus  International,  Inc.,  a 
manufacturer  of  open  pit  min¬ 
ing  equipment  and  machinery 
located  in  South  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  is  seeking  a  Man¬ 
ager  of  Application  Develop¬ 
ment  to  direct  the  daily  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  company's  applica¬ 
tion  development  function.  Will 
direct  and  manage  the  design, 
development,  and  testing  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  implementation 
and  maintenance  of  key  busi¬ 
ness  application  software  and 
customizations  in  a  client/serv¬ 
er  and  web  environment.  Will 
also  be  responsible  for  assign¬ 
ing,  directing,  and  reviewing 
the  work  of  software  engineers, 
programmers,  and  other  com¬ 
puter-related  workers.  Require¬ 
ments:  Master’s  degree  in  com¬ 
puter  science,  management 
sciences,  or  business.  Five 
years  of  experience  designing 
and  developing  systems  soft¬ 
ware  or  applications  with  BaaN 
and  Oracle.  BaaN  Tools  Certifi¬ 
cation.  Hours  are  7:30  AM  to 
4:15  PM. 

Interested  candidates  should  e- 
mail  a  resume  to 
lhoffa@bucvrus.com  or  call 
Lisa  Hoffa  at  (414)768-5348. 


Omnisoft,  Inc., 

We  are  looking  for  the  following 
position  in  any  of  the  skills. 

Software  Engineers:  Research, 
design,  develop,  test,  &  recom¬ 
mend  software  requirements  for 
E-commerce  database  applica¬ 
tions.  Use  Oracle,  Java,  Perl, 
XML,  Solaris,  Web  logic,  C++  & 
current  Web  Technologies  in 
Windows,  Unix,  and  Linux  envi¬ 
ronments.  Need  B.S.  in  Comp. 
Science  or  Engg.  or  related  and 
2  yrs  of  exp. 

Programmer  Analysts:  Design  & 
develop  Enterprise  Resource 
Planning,  Customer  Relation¬ 
ship  Management,  ASP,  Data- 
warehouse  applications.  Use 
current  web  technologies,  web 
services,  Stored  procedures  and 
SQL.  Work  in  Unix  Environment 
and  Unix  Schell  Scripting.  Need 
2  yrs  of  exp. 

Send  resume  to:  HR  Manager, 
Omnisoft,  Inc.,  2215  W.  Russell 
Ave.  Sioux  Falls,  SD  57104  or 
via  e-mail  at: 

sreenivas@omnisoftinc.net 


DBA.  Little 
Rock.  BSCS 
&  2  yrs  exp. 
info  sys.  US 
workers  only. 
Lisa. Gaddy 
@heifer.org. 


Systems  Analyst:  Provide  daily 
operational,  troubleshooting  & 
consulting  systems  support  for 
the  Accounting  &  Finance 
groups.  Bachelor's  Degree  or 
equivalent  in  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence,  Business  Admin,  or  a 
related  field  &  2  yrs'  experience 
in  a  systems  analysis  position. 
Experience  must  include  expe¬ 
rience  in  developing  &  providing 
support  for  business  systems 
software  w/  an  emphasis  on 
financial  systems  utilizing 
AS/400/MAS/BRAIN.  Resume 
to  Maryann  Gargiulo,  Precision 
Valve  Corp.,  700  Neppertian 
Ave.,  Yonkers,  NY  10703. 
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Sr.  SAP  Consultants  SYS¬ 
TEMS,  Applications  and 
Data  Processing  Consult¬ 
ants  needed  w /  bachelor's 
and  min.  5  yrs.  prog.  SAP 
exp.  or  masters  and  1  yr. 
SAP  exp.  Consulting  firm 
serving  clients  nationwide, 
travel  req.  Send  resumes 
to  MyITGroup,  Ltd.,  2500 
City  West  Blvd,  Ste.  800, 
Houston,  TX  77042, 
resumes@myitgroup.com. 


ATTENTION: 

Law  Firms 
IT  Consultants 
Staffing  Agencies 


Place  your 
Labor  Certification 
ads  here! 

Are  you  frequently  placing 
legallimmigration  advertisements  ? 
Let  us  help  you  put  together  a 
cost  effective  program  that  will 
make  this  time-consuming 
task  a  little  easier. 

Contact; 

800-343-6474  Ext  8127 

nicareers 


Top  1 0  reasons  why  you 
should  advertise  your 
recruitment  message 
with  IT  Careers. 


IT  Careers  Audience  Skill 
Survey  2003/2004 


IS/MIS/IT 

84% 

Windows  2000 

83% 

TCP/IP 

83% 

Windows  95/98 

82% 

PC/s 

80% 

Unix  NET/Linux 

75% 

Networking/Telecom 

74% 

Windows  NT 

73% 

Windows  XP 

69% 

Intemet/Web  Dev./E-Com. 

68% 

Your  direct  line 
of  communication 
to  qualified  IT 
Professionals 
with  the  most  in 
demand  IT  skills 


IT 


careers 


Contact  us:  800-762-2977 
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Computer 

(Princeton,  NJ)  Princeton  Univ¬ 
ersity  seeks  an  Infrastructure 
Operations  Analyst  for  large 
math  dept,  to  support  pure  & 
applied  mathematics.  Responsi¬ 
ble  for  planning  support/mainte¬ 
nance/management  of  large 
scale  computer  network  of  most¬ 
ly  Linux/UNIX  &  Windows  ser¬ 
vers/workstations  for  400  users; 
200  computers  w/i  2  academic 
depts  &  clusters  w/  200  compu¬ 
tational  machines.  Provide/ad¬ 
minister/support  e-mail  (incld 
SMTP/SMTP  AUTH/antivirus/ 
IMAP/spam  protection/Web- 
mail);  Web/NFS/CIFS  file  serv¬ 
ing;  printing  (Windows/Unix), 
login,  backup  services/snmp/ftp/ 
xdmcp/radius/dhcp/LDAP/NIS/A 
D,  switches/networking/VPN/  IP- 
Sec,  Netapp  filer  &  others.  Main¬ 
tain/administer  an  NIS  domain, 
LDAP  directory  &  Windows  2000 
AD  for  user  accounts  &  pass¬ 
words.  Administer/install/config¬ 
ure/maintain  UNIX  (Linux/ 
RHEL,  Solaris,  *BSD),  MS  Win¬ 
dows  (XP/2000/NT /9x)  &  Mac- 
OS  (9/X)  operating  systems. 
Diagnose/repair  user  equip¬ 
ment.  Design/implement/admin¬ 
ister  computational  clusters  ind 
custom  hardware  &  resolve 
hardware  problems.  Provide  us¬ 
er  training  &  software  support,  to 
include  mathematics-related 
software  packages  such  as 
TeX/LaTeX,  Mathematica,  Mat- 
lab,  Maple,  Magma,  R  and  oth¬ 
ers.  Perform  rpm  building,  soft¬ 
ware  customization  (e.g.  linux 
kernel)  &  writing  &  assist  users 
with  their  own  programming  & 
debugging,  using  C/C++,  For¬ 
tran,  Python,  Perl  &  MPI.  Posi¬ 
tion  is  on  call  on  a  24-hour  basis. 
Position  requires  a  Bachelor's 
degree  in  mathematics,  comput¬ 
er  science  or  a  closely  related 
field  and  3  years  of  relevant  pro¬ 
fessional  experience,  to  include 
TeX/LaTeX;  Mathematica;  Mat- 
lab;  scientific  programming  in 
C/C++,  Fortran  &  MPI;  enter¬ 
prise  level  administration/sup¬ 
port  of  server  (RHEL)  &  desktop 
Linux  incl  custom  rpm  &  kernel 
building,  Windows/Mac/Netapp. 
Please  send  resume  with  salary 
requirements  &  citing  Job  Code 
222JP  to  Scott  Kenney,  Prince¬ 
ton  University,  Math  Dept.,  302 
Fine  Hall,  Princeton,  NJ  08544. 
Only  candidates  selected  for 
interview  will  be  contacted. 
PRINCETONUNIVERSITYIS 
AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY/ 
AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  EMP¬ 
LOYER.  For  information  about 
applying  to  Princeton,  please 
link  to: 

http://web.princeton.edu/sites/ 

dof/ApplicantsInfo.htm 


PROGRAMMER 


SR.  PROGRAMMER  ANALYST 

-JAVA/VB- 


Working  at  Express  Scripts  says  something  about  your  commitment  to 
quality,  your  integrity,  and  desire  to  excel  in  your  career.  Since  1986, 
many  outstanding  people  have  contributed  to  our  success  as  a 
Pharmacy  Benefits  Management  leader  and  Fortune  200  company 
with  over  $13  billion  in  sales.  We  have  the  following  opportunity  in  our 
St.  Louis  location. 

You  will  code,  analyze  and  design  computer  programs  for  internal  pur¬ 
poses  using  JAVA,  VB6,  CORBA,  JDBC,  EJB,  Servlet,  JSP,  XML, 
Oracle,  HTML,  RUP,  NT/XP  and  Sun  Solaris  environments;  work  with 
Information  Systems  and  Business  Management  to  evaluate  user 
requests  for  new  programs  or  complex  modifications  of  existing  pro¬ 
grams;  research  and  gather  relevant  data  to  assist  with  feasibility 
analysis;  prepare  high-level  design  documents  and  detailed  program 
specifications;  develop  code  for  computer  programs,  enter  code  into 
existing  system,  test  and  debug  programs;  independently  create  pro¬ 
gramming  documentation  and  unit  test  plans;  monitor  ongoing  pro¬ 
grams  and  system  performance;  and  mentor  and  train  less  experi¬ 
enced  IS  team  members. 


Requirements  include:  Bachelor's  degree  in  Business  Administration, 
with  emphasis  in  MIS,  or  BS  in  MIS,  or  equivalent  foreign  degree  as 
determined  by  a  written  evaluation.  You  must  possess  at  least  four 
years  of  customer  focused  experience  in  coding,  analyzing,  modifying 
and  designing  computer  programs  and  applications  using  JAVA  and 
Visual  Basic  including  use  of  JAVA,  VB6,  CORBA,  JDBC,  EJB,  Servlet, 
JSP,  XML,  Oracle,  HTML,  RUP,  NT/XP  and  Sun  Solaris  environments, 
including  training/mentoring.  Experience  may  be  concurrent. 


We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  excellent  benefits  package.  No 
relocation  benefits  are  offered.  Please  e-mail  resume  (-STATING 
JOB  TITLE  IN  SUBJECT  LINE)  and  salary  history  to: 
professions@express-scripts.com  Visit  us  at:  express-scripts.com. 
We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


EXPRESS  SCRIPTS® 

Charting  the  Future  of  Pharmacy 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST 

Write  technical  requirements  specification  document  by  getting 
business  requirements  and  user  requirements  specifications. 
Design  and  develop  multi-tier,  web  based  Intranet  and  Internet  soft¬ 
ware  applications  using  .Net  technology  and  RUP  methodology. 
Install,  configure  and  tune  application  servers  and  web  servers 
using  Weblogic,  Web  Sphere,  Cold  Fusion,  and  Apache.  Design, 
develop  and  implement  systems  and  applications  using  Oracle, 
Sybase,  and  SQL  Server.  Write  detailed  description  of  user  needs, 
requirement  specifications,  functional  specifications,  program  func¬ 
tions  and  steps  required  to  develop  and  modify  computer  programs. 
Duties  entail  working  with  J2EE,  SOAP,  Vignette,  VSS,  Sun  Solaris 
and  Windows  NT/2000. 

Bachelors  or  equivalent  in  Computer  Science,  MIS,  CIS,  Engin¬ 
eering  (any  field),  Technology,  Business,  or  Mathematics.  Minimum 
two  years  of  experience  in  the  computer  related  field  in  the  above 
job  duties.  Salary  will  commensurate  with  experience.  Must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  travel  to  various  client  locations.  Please  email  your  resume  to 
JobOrder_KS@TACT.com  or  mail  to  Job  Order  KS;  The  A 
Consulting  Team;  77  Brant  Avenue,  Suite  320;  Clark,  NJ  07066. 


Analyst  in  Atlanta,  for  SDLC. 
D/zn  w/  MS  Project,  BPWin 
Process  Modular  &  ERWin  Data 
Modular;  Web  apps.  w  / 
ASP.NET,  VB.NET,  ADO.NET, 
ASP  3.0,  IIS  Visual  Studio  2003, 
MS  SQL  Srv  2000,  MS  VB, 
HTML  4.0,  DHTML,  CSS,  Java 
Script  1.2,  VBScript,  ADO,  & 
COM/DCOM;  write  stored  procs. 
views,  triggers,  user  def.  fns; 
test  pages;  monitor  apps.,  refine 
utilities;  gather  reqs.  on  web  pro¬ 
jects;  lead  &/or  assist  in  design; 
dev.  use  cases,  process  flow, 
storyboards;  assist  jr.  program¬ 
mers;  perform  code  quality  re¬ 
view  of  web  apps.  Prepare  §508 
compliant  web  pages  for  acces¬ 
sibility  reqs.  w /  Bobby  World¬ 
wide  5.0  &  d/load  docs.  MS  in 
Comp  Sci  +  2  yr.  exp.  Apply: 
BCA  -  Code  RK,  2002  Perimeter 
Summit  Blvd.,  #880,  Atlanta,  GA 
30319  w /  proof  of  w/k  authzn. 


Comp.  Hardware  Support 
Engr.:  Components  engr.diag- 
nosis,  debugging  /  reconfigur¬ 
ing  mainboard  /  LCD  enbeded 
firmware,  and  post-sale  tech, 
support.  Knowledge  of  MB, 
PCB  of  LCD  design,  Network 
building  base,  NEXT,  Turbo  C, 
&  Lynx.  Require  BS  degree  in 
Comp.E  /  EE.  plus  6  mon. 
exp.  Full  time.  Resume  to  HR 
Manager,  Gigabyte  Comp¬ 
uters  Corp.,  8030-12B  Phillips 
Hwy,  Jacksonville,  FL  32256. 
NO  CALL/EOE. 


Luceo,  Inc.  seeks  Programmer 
Analyst  based  out  of  our  Naper¬ 
ville,  IL  loc.  Design,  code,  test  & 
deploy  client/server  &  web  based 
software  apps  using  Visual  Stu¬ 
dio  NET,  C #.  NET,  Visual  Basic- 
.Net,  ASPNET,  XML  Web  Ser¬ 
vices,  Visual  Basic  6.0,  ASP, 
ActiveX,  COM/DCOM,  MTS,  VB 
Script,  JavaScript,  HTML,  MS 
Access,  Frontpage  &  Crystal 
Reports  8.0/7.0.  Maintain  progs/ 
apps.  Design/Program  RDBMS 
databases:  SQL  Server  2000/ 
7.0/6.5,  Oracle  9i/8i  using  Stored 
Procedures,  Triggers,  Views, 
Functions,  Data  Transformation 
Services,  Scheduled  Jobs  & 
BCP  Work  w/  Crystal  Reports  & 
Microsoft  Office  XP/2000.  Must 
have  Bachelor  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence,  Engineering,  or  relevant 
Business  or  related  fields,  MCSD 
in  .NET  +  2  yrs  relevant  experi¬ 
ence.  Resume  to  Luceo,  Inc., 
1431  Kallien  Avenue,  Naperville, 
IL  60540. 


Software  Developer  for 
Epam  in  NJ.  Dsgn  & 
dvlp  GUI,  db  and  sftwre 
for  clients.  Reqs  MS  in 
quant,  fid,  experience. 
Resumes  to:  I.  Brukh- 
man,  EPAM  Systems, 
989  Lenox  Dr.,  Suite 
305,  Lawrenceville,  NJ 
08648. 


Computer  Specialist  (Systems 
Analyst).  Analyze  user  require¬ 
ments  and  procedures,  based 
on  client  specific  needs;  auto¬ 
mate  systems  and  identify  prob¬ 
lems;  determine  data  and  forms 
to  manage  information;  design/ 
implement  front  end  software 
using  knowledge  of  Visual  Bas¬ 
ic,  C++,  and  XML;  secure  appli¬ 
cations  and  networks;  create/ 
install  document  management, 
database,  and  wireless  systems; 
recommend  hard/software  to 
clients;  provide  configuration  for 
communications;  oversee/direct 
technical  personnel  during  on¬ 
site  installation  projects.  Requir¬ 
es  bachelor's  degree  in  comput¬ 
er-related  field.  Mail  resumes  to 
Steven  Easter,  WSB  Computer 
Services,  Inc.,  505  San  Juan 
Avenue,  Alamosa,  CO  81101. 


Technical  Consultant  needed 
w/Bach  or  foreign  equiv  in 
Engg  or  Comp  Sci  or  Math  &  1 
yr  exp  to  install,  configure,  test 
&  maintain  converged  net¬ 
works  using  Cisco  CallMan- 
ager,  Cisco  SRST,  Cisco 
Unity,  Nortel  DMS250,  Nex- 
tone,  SIP,  H323,  BGP,  EIGRP, 
HSRP,  MLPP  &  Perl.  1  yr.  exp 
as  a  VoIP  Network  Engineer  is 
acceptable.  Mail  resumes  to: 
Computer  Design  &  Integra¬ 
tion,  LLC,  696  Rte  46  West, 
Teterboro,  NJ  07608.  Job  Loc: 
Teterboro,  NJ  or  any  unantici¬ 
pated  locations  in  US. 


Aggressive  Growth. 


for  Information  Professionals 


^  1 

Now  Accepting  Applications  for  Fall  2005 

www.drexel-TECH.com 

info@drexel.com  *866-440-1949 

|  UNIVERSITY 


Diversity  creates  a  healthier  atmosphere:  An  equal  opportunity  employer.  M/F/D/V. 


•  CICS  Systems  Programmers  (Req  #  141047) 

•  z/OS  Consultant  Leads  (Req  #  141053) 

•  Mainframe  DB2/IMS  DBA  (Req  #141718) 

•  Mainframe  Storage  Architects  (Req  #  i4iios) 

•  IMS  Systems  Programmers  (Req#  141045) 

•  DB2  Systems  Programmers  (Req  #  141046) 

•  Endevor  Administrator  (Req  #  138859) 


Great  for  your  portfolio. 

Even  better  for  your  career. 

UnitedHealth  Group  is  a  company  that’s  going  places,  and  the  mainframes  are  critical  to  getting  us 
there.  We're  expanding,  growing  and  developing  into  a  diverse  organization  destined  to  be  the 
name  in  health  and  well  being.  In  just  the  past  year,  we’ve  acquired  leading  companies  like  Mid- 
Atlantic  Medical  Services  (MAMSI),  HomeCall,  Definity  Health,  Oxford  Health.. ..just  to  name  a  few. 
Our  growth  translates  into  your  growth. 

Right  now,  our  Computer  Data  Center  has  multiple  openings  in  Hartford,  CT  and  Minneapolis,  MN 
for  MAINFRAME  IT  professionals  in  the  following  areas: 


Here  the  environment  is  fast.  Projects  are  diverse.  Managers 
are  highly  visible  and  approachable.  Mainframes  play  a  key  role 
in  our  application  hosting  operations.  Basically,  you’ll  be 
surrounded  by  the  best  technology,  people  and  resources  the 
industry  has  to  offer.  That’s  why  at  UnitedHealth  Group,  our 
motto  is: 

Healthy  Business.  A  Rare  Combination. 

The  next  step?  Apply  on  line  at: 

www.unitedhealthgroup.com/careers 


UnitedHealth  Group" 


Tv  -^/  - 
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Top  Ranked  ONLINE 
Degrees  in  Technology 


Success  for  today's  information  professional  requires  a 
strong  foundation  in  the  latest  trends  and  technologies. 
Gain  the  credentials  needed  for  career 
advancement  -  earn  an  accredited, 

ONLINE  degree  from  Drexel  University, 
ranked  One  of  America’s  Best  Colleges. 


ONLINE  Degrees: 

•  Computer  Science/Technology 

•  Information  Systems 

•  Electrical  Engineering 

•  Software  Engineering 

•  Engineering  Management 
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How  to  Contact 

COMPUTERWORLD 

We  invite  readers  to  call  or  write  with  their  comments 
and  ideas.  It  is  best  to  submit  ideas  to  one  of  the  department 
editors  and  the  appropriate  beat  reporter. 


Don  Tennant, 

editor  in  chief 
(508)620-7714 

Mitch  Betts, 

executive  editor 
(301)  262-8243 
Julia  King, 

executive  editor,  events 
(610)532-7599 


DEPARTMENT 

EDITORS 

Craig  Stedman,  News  editor . (508)  820-8120 

Mike  Bucken,  assistant  News  editor . (508)  820-8562 

Tommy  Peterson,  Technology  editor . (508)  620-7729 

Kathleen  Melymuka,  Management  editor . (508)  820-8118 

REPORTERS 

Matt  Hamblen,  networking:  mobile/wireless: 

network/systems  management . (508)  820-8567 

Heather  Havenstein,  business  intelligence:  application  development: 
Web  services:  application  server  software:  health  care . (919)  386-0381 

Thomas  Hoffman,  IT  management  and  investment 

issues:  careers/labor:  energy  industry . (845)  988-9630 

Lucas  Mearian,  storage:  disaster  recovery  and 

business  continuity:  financial  services  industry . . (508)  820-8215 

Linda  Rosencrance,  general  assignment: 
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Microsoft 


Enterprise  Equation 


Some  of  the  factors  that 
Microsoft  evaluates  when 
determining  whether  to 
classify  a  company  as  an 
enterprise  customer: 

■  The  company’s  industry 
and  position  in  that  industry 

■  Growth  or  changing  business 
needs  that  could  increase  its 
IT  requirements 

■  The  revenue  opportunity 

■  Previous  technology  adoption 
and  whether  the  company 
views  IT  as  a  strategic  asset 


does  result  in  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  their  businesses 
on  Microsoft’s  part. 

“I’d  like  to  see  Microsoft  un¬ 
derstand  the  cost  constraints 
and  challenges  of  health  care 
providers.  Perhaps  this  effort 
will  achieve  this,”  said  Bill 
Lewkowski,  CIO  at  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Health  Corp.  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Metropolitan  Health  cur¬ 
rently  buys  Microsoft  software 
primarily  through  business 
partners  and  resellers.  But  of 
late,  it  has  been  meeting  di¬ 
rectly  with  Microsoft  to  dis¬ 
cuss  large  purchases.  Lewkow¬ 
ski  said  his  only  complaint  is 
that  Microsoft’s  prices  are  too 
high  for  health  care  providers. 

Darrel  Waite,  vice  president 
of  IT  operations  at  DHL  Inter¬ 
national  Ltd.  in  Scottsdale, 
Ariz.,  said  the  package  and 
freight  delivery  company  has 
already  seen  something  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  Tailwind  concept  in 
action.  DHL  formerly  had  a 
Microsoft  sales  representative 
who  also  handled  more  than 
25  other  accounts.  “We  hated 
it,”  Waite  said. 

Since  being  shifted  to  major 
account  status  by  Microsoft 
about  two  years  ago,  DHL  has 
seen  “constantly  improving 
service  with  proactive  contri¬ 
butions”  from  its  account 


team,  according  to  Waite.  “It 
appears  Microsoft  recognizes 
that  they  must  continue  to 
improve  on  this  concept  and 
probably  deliver  it  to  a  broad¬ 
er  customer  base,”  he  said. 

But  some  users  are  skeptical 
that  the  new  approach  will 
make  a  big  difference.  Cort 
Bucher,  senior  director  of 
technology  at  McGraw-Hill 
Construction  in  New  York, 
said  Tailwind  sounds  good  in 
theory.  But  he  noted  that  Mi¬ 
crosoft  already  has  sales  per¬ 
sonnel  dedicated  to  certain  in¬ 
dustries.  “I  haven’t  gotten 
much  benefit,”  he  said. 

An  IT  architect  at  a  large 
manufacturing  company  said 
he  doesn’t  expect  to  gain 
much  value  if  Microsoft  aligns 
its  sales  force  by  industry,  be¬ 
cause  none  of  the  software  his 
company  buys  from  the  ven¬ 
dor  is  industry-specific. 

“For  us,  it’s  more  important 
to  have  a  sales  force  that  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  handling  ac¬ 
counts  with  a  similar  number 
of  end  users,”  said  the  archi¬ 
tect,  who  asked  not  to  be 
named.  He  added  that  he 
would  hate  to  lose  the  rela¬ 
tionships  his  company  has 
built  up  with  the  employees  in 
Microsoft’s  local  sales  office. 

Tailwind  is  Microsoft’s  lat¬ 
est  attempt  to  improve  its  en¬ 
terprise  sales  approach,  build¬ 
ing  on  earlier  efforts  such  as  a 
“solution  selling”  strategy. 


Microsoft  Aims  to  Better  Meet 
Corporate  IT  Needs,  Exec  Says 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Simon  Witts, 

corporate  vice 
president  of  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  enter¬ 
prise  and  part¬ 
ner  group, 
spoke  about  the 
Tailwind  pro¬ 
gram  with  Com- 
puterworld's  Carol  Sliwa  at  the 
company’s  Worldwide  Partner 
Conference.  Excerpts  follow: 

Did  customer  feedback  play  a 
part  in  the  decision  to  launch 
Tailwind?  The  enterprise  cus¬ 
tomer  feedback  [was]  clear.  It 
says,  “Help  my  accounting  under¬ 
stand  my  business  more.  Bring 
the  right  people  when  we  need 
them,  and  especially  the  account¬ 
ability  on  services.” 

Ultimately,  that’s  what  is  be¬ 
hind  the  technical  account  man¬ 
agement  everywhere.  Make  sure 


you  bring  the  right  solutions. 

How  will  the  account  manage¬ 
ment  relationship  differ  for 
customers?  All  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  services  roles  as  well  as 
the  presales  roles  will  be  more 
aligned  as  one  team.  In  that 
sense,  [users]  might  feel  they 
have  a  more  coordinated  account 
team.  They  might  feel  like  we’re 
able  to  understand  their  business 
more,  and  hopefully,  the  core  of  it 
is  that  they’ll  feel  like  we  can  bring 
the  right  solutions. 

I  think  it’s  clear  that  for  those 
partners  that  go  to  market  by  try¬ 
ing  to  understand  an  industry  or  a 
customer’s  business  process  first, 
there  will  be  more  integration  of 
how  we  work  with  Accenture  or 
whoever  it  is.  We’re  really  looking 
at  taking  that  planning  down  to 
the  account  level  with  those  part¬ 
ners  from  now  on. 

When  it  comes  to  really  getting 


involved  in  something,  they’ll  see 
that  the  account  teams  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  many  more  in-depth  spe¬ 
cialists  [who]  won’t  just  be  from 
the  local  branch. 

You’re  bringing  services  into 
the  sales  force.  What  was  be¬ 
hind  that?  Customers  want  to 
see  one  Microsoft.  Frankly,  part¬ 
ners  do  as  well. . . .  Really,  until 
we  get  predictable  with  our  part¬ 
ners,  our  customers  don’t  think 
our  partner  model  works.  And 
that’s  the  bottom  line.  I  mean,  if 
you  can’t  be  superclear  with  your 
partners  -  how  it  works,  who 
does  what,  how  we  can  align  - 
then  IBM  would  look  better. 

When  will  customers  start  to 
note  the  effects?  They’ll  start 
seeing  it  over  the  next  three 
years.  We  tend  to  change  things 
every  three  to  five  years  and  hope 
people  notice  in  one  or  two. 


Microsoft  decides  which 
users  qualify  as  enterprise 
customers  based  on  a  variety 
of  factors  (see  box,  at  left).  But 
the  company  is  clearly  trying 
to  show  corporate  users  that 
it’s  now  being  more  customer¬ 


centric,  said  Laura  DiDio,  an 
analyst  at  The  Yankee  Group 
in  Boston. 

“It’s  a  very,  very  different 
Microsoft  from  the  one  we 
saw  in  the  mid-  to  late  ’90s,” 
DiDio  said.  “Even  if  it  didn’t 


have  competition  in  the  form 
of  Linux  and  OpenSolaris,  Mi¬ 
crosoft  has  to  compete  with  it¬ 
self.  Product  life  cycles  have 
lengthened.  Customers  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  cautious  about  what 
they  buy.”  ©  55593 


Little-known  Financing  Plan  Gets  Wider  Reach 


MINNEAPOLIS 

MANY  USERS  contacted  last 
week  about  new  financing  op¬ 
tions  that  Microsoft’s  sales  force 
and  business  partners  will  make 
available  said  they  weren’t  even 
aware  of  its  older  offerings. 

Microsoft  has  had  a  financing 
plan  for  users  of  its  Microsoft 
Business  Solutions  products 
since  eariy  2001.  But  eight  of  12 
corporate  users  reached  by  Com- 
puterworld said  they  didn’t  know 
that  the  software  vendor  offered 


any  financing  programs. 

Formerly  known  as  Microsoft 
Capital,  the  program  has  been 
renamed  Microsoft  Financing 
and  has  been  shifted  from  the 
company’s  treasury  group  to  its 
sales  organization. 

Financing  is  now  available  not 
only  for  Microsoft’s  products  but 
also  for  hardware  and  implemen¬ 
tation  costs,  officials  said  at  the 
vendor’s  Worldwide  Partner  Con¬ 
ference  here.  No  minimum  soft¬ 
ware  purchase  is  required,  and 


the  available  financing  terms 
range  from  24  to  60  months. 

“If  the  price  is  right,  it  can  get 
us  into  projects  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  out  of  reach  for  a  com- 
:  pany  as  small  as  ours,”  said 
Rachel  Bolt,  assistant  director  of 
information  services  at  Piggly 
Wiggly  Carolina  Co.  She  noted 
that  the  Charleston,  S.C.-based 
grocery  chain  has  used  financing 
from  IBM  in  the  past. 

But  several  IT  managers  at 
larger  organizations  said  that 


they  don’t  expect  to  use  Micro¬ 
soft’s  financing  program. 

Stan  Johnson,  desktop  and 
LAN  services  manager  for  the 
Multnomah  County  government 
in  Portland,  Ore.,  said  the  coun¬ 
ty’s  enterprise  agreement  with 
Microsoft  allows  flexible  payment 
options.  He  also  said  that  he 
doesn’t  think  software  is  the  best 
candidate  for  financing.  “It 
should  be  purchased  so  you  own 
it,"  Johnson  said.  “Upgrade  deci¬ 
sions  are  best  driven  by  business 
and  not  vendors.” 

-  Carol  Sliwa 
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Our  Linux  Values 


SO  LINUX  IS  MAKING  ITS  MARK  around  the  globe  (see 

stories  starting  on  page  31).  But  is  it  really  making  a  differ¬ 
ence?  Well,  Microsoft  has  had  to  offer  a  stripped-down, 
lower-priced  version  of  Windows  to  compete  with  Linux. 
Many  governments  are  putting  Linux  (and  open-source 
software  in  general)  on  their  short  list  for  IT  acquisitions.  And  Linux 
is  being  customized  for  local  needs  by  local  companies,  giving  them 
a  stake  in  the  IT  business. 

But  there’s  something  more  going  on  —  something  that  goes 
beyond  simple  measures  of  business  advantage. 

Linux  is  exporting  our  values  around  the  world.  And  we  need  that. 
What  values?  Competition.  Cooperation.  And  opportunity. 


And  who  are  we  exporting  those  values  to? 
Everyone  involved  with  Linux.  But  especially 
those  who  have  the  most  technical  smarts  and 
the  greatest  business  vision.  In  other  words,  the 
people  who  can  make  the  biggest  difference  in 
the  years  to  come  —  wherever  they  may  be. 

Does  that  sound  too  good  to  be  true?  It’s  not. 

Linux  is  all  about  competition  —  competition 
of  brain  power,  technical  skills  and  experience. 
Got  lots  of  money?  High  social  status?  A  pretty 
face?  None  of  that  helps.  To  compete  for  a  place 
in  the  Linux  world,  you  need  a  PC,  an  Internet 
connection  and  a  brain.  Your  fellow  propeller- 
heads  will  judge  you  on  your  ideas,  your  code 
and  your  other  contributions.  Anyone  can  play. 

Knowing  English  helps.  But  knowing  C++  or 
Python  helps  a  lot  more.  Fractured  English  is 
forgivable  as  long  as  the  code  is  good. 

It’s  good  code  that  competes  to  be  part  of  the 
Linux  kernel.  Good  utilities  that  compete  to  be 
part  of  each  Linux  distribution.  And  good  dis¬ 
tributions  that  compete  for  users. 

True,  Linux  isn’t  the  only  thing  spreading  the 
values  of  competition  around  the 
globe.  Soccer  does  that,  too.  But 
soccer  is  about  teams  competing 
against  each  other.  Linux  is  about 
individual  competition. 

And  in  Linux,  that  competition  is 
bound  up  with  cooperation  with 
every  other  competitor.  It’s  not  just 
we-all-follow-the-same-rules  coop¬ 
eration,  either.  Each  competitor  gets 
the  full  benefit  of  what  every  other 
competitor  does.  Nobody  gets  to 
hoard  the  good  stuff.  Everybody 
shares  the  intellectual  wealth. 

Which  feeds  more  competition. 


Which  results  in  a  better  Linux. 

But  that’s  not  the  only  result  of  Linux’s  share- 
the-wealth  approach.  It  also  offers  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  anyone  clever  enough  to  build  a  business 
around  Linux.  The  raw  material,  Linux  itself,  is 
free.  Finding  unmet  customer  needs,  shaping 
products  and  services  to  meet  those  needs,  mak¬ 
ing  it  all  into  a  business  —  that’s  the  hard  part. 

Specialized  features?  Localizations?  Custom 
applications  built  on  top  of  Linux?  Specialized 
services  built  around  Linux?  The  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness  to  create  depends  on  what  customers 
need.  But  everyone  in  the  Linux  game  knows 
the  opportunities  are  there. 

Competition.  Cooperation.  Opportunity. 
They’re  quintessentially  American  business  val¬ 
ues  (even  though  some  American  businessmen 
think  they  don’t  have  any  use  for  cooperation). 

But  they’re  also  cultural  values  —  values  that 
can  cut  across  nations  and  ethnic  groups,  poli¬ 
tics  and  economics. 

It’s  one  thing  to  sell  the  rest  of  the  world 
products  and  services.  But  to  really  do  business, 
we  want  them  to  share  our  ideas  of 
what  business  is  supposed  to  be. 
And  we  want  them  to  have  skin  in 
the  game,  so  they’re  as  committed 
to  a  successful  deal  as  we  are. 

Those  are  the  values  carried 
around  the  globe  with  Linux.  The 
values  that  prime  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  do  business  with  us.  Linux 
has  no  monopoly  on  competition, 
cooperation  and  opportunity.  But 
it’s  nice  to  know  Linux  is  helping 
spread  them  around. 

Oh,  and  it’s  an  operating  system, 
too.  ©  55547 


frank  hayes.  Computer- 
world ' s  senior  news  colum¬ 
nist.  has  covered  IT  for  more 
than  20  years.  Contact  him  at 

frank.hayes@computerwortd.com. 


Users  Say  the  Darndest  Things 

University  support  pilot  fish  is  hip-deep  in  problems 
with  e-mail  viruses  and  worms  when  a  Ph.D.  forwards 
an  e-mail  attachment  to  him.  Fish  recognizes  the 
instructions.zip  file  as  the  Mytob  worm  but  can't  help 
chuckling  at  the  user’s  message:  “OK, !  don’t  have  a 
Zip  drive  to  open  the  instructions  and  I  am  blonde." 
Says  fish,  “Now  we  have  to  figure  out  why  our  virus 
scanner  suddenly  stopped  blocking  Zip  attachments.” 

Uh.No 

After  a  virus 
scan,  user  calls 
help  desk  pilot 
fish  because  his 
PC  is  flashing  a  mes¬ 
sage:  “Please  insert  boot 
disk.”  User  “Can’t  you 
do  that  remotely?” 


SHARK 

TANK* 


Just  Pick  One 

Government  agency 
issues  users  SecurlD 
cards,  which  display  a 
different  six-digit  au¬ 
thentication  passcode 
every  minute.  “We  pro¬ 
vide  an  instruction  sheet 
with  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  that  makes  the 
use  of  the  card  a  simple 
step-by-step  process,” 
says  pilot  fish  working 
there.  “But  we  were  un¬ 
prepared  for  the  note  w® 
received  from  a  new 
user.  ‘Hie  six  numbers 
on  my  SecurlD  card 
keep  changing.  Which 
one  do  I  use?’  ” 

No,  But  Thanks 
For  Asking 

Confused  user  calls  help 
desk  pitot  fish:  “My  flop¬ 
py  drive  isn’t  working.  Is 
the  network  down?” 

Try  the  Next 
Line  Up 

User  can’t  log  in,  and 
help  desk  pilot  fish  sus¬ 
pects  that  she’s  trying  to 
connect  to  the  wrong 
server.  “I  asked  her  to 
read  me  the  bottom  line 
of  the  screen,  so  I  could 


get  hen 
info,”  fish  re¬ 
ports.  “There 
was  a  tong 
pause,  then  the 
reply:  ‘Sony  Trinitron.’ " 


Talking  Dirty 

Panicked  user  on  a  fac¬ 
tory  shop  floor  calls  sup¬ 
port  pilot  fish.  “He  was 
totally  lost  in  his  applica¬ 
tion,”  says  fish.  “He  ex¬ 
plained,  T  was  frained  to 
enter  my  data,  then  hit 
the  dirty  key.  Someone 
cleaned  the  keyboard.’  ” 

Longer  Calls? 

This  business  needs 
some  new  cordless 
phones,  so  pitot  fish 
shows  facility  manager  a 
brochure  about  a  24- 
GHz  model.  Facilities  guy: 
“Man,  that’s  a  tot  of  stor¬ 
age  for  a  phone!  What 
would  all  that  be  for?” 

Write  Only 

It’s  a  slow  day,  so  this  IT 
pilot  fish  to  g!ad 
user  design  a 
lion.  When  it’s  done, 
user  asks  fish  tor  a 
USB  key  drive  to  store  it 
Puzzled  fish  asks  why 
she  can’t  use  her  old  key 
drive.  User.  “But  my  key 
drive  is  full,  so  I  can’t 
use  it  anymore.”  Fish 
sighs.  “When  I  told  ter 
that  she  can  delete  old 
files  off  of  the  key  drive, 
she  turned  bright  red 
and  said,  ‘Please  don’t 
tell  anyone  about  this!’  ” 


I  to  help  a 


O  SHARK?  WON'T  NAME  NAMES,  ANYHOW.  Send 
your  true  tale  of  IT  life  to  shaiky@computerworid.com, 
and  you’ll  score  a  sharp  Shark  shirt  if  I  use  it.  And  check  out 
the  daily  feed,  browse  the  Sharkives  and  sign  up  for  Shark 
Tank  home  delivery  at  computerwortd.com/sharky. 
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HP  PROLIANT  BL20p  G3  BLADE  SERVER 


with  ProLiant  Essentials  Management  Software 

•  Up  to  2  Intel®  Xeon"  Processors  (3.60GHz/2MB)’ 

•  High  density:  Up  to  48  servers  per  rack 

•  Flexible/Open:  Integrates  with  existing  infrastructure 

•  HP  Systems  Insight  Manager":  Web-based  networked 
managment  through  a  single  console 

■  Rapid  Deployment  Pack:  For  ease  of  deployment  and 
ongoing  provisioning  and  reprovisioning 


HP  STORAGEWORKS  MSA1500cs 


Get  2TB  of  Storage  Free($2,800  Value)1 

•  Up  to  24TB  of  capacity  (96  250GB  SATA  drives) 

•  Up  to  16TB  of  capacity  (56  300GB  SCSI  drives) 

•  Ability  to  mix  SCSI  and  Serial  ATA  enclosures 
for  greater  flexibility 

•  2GB/1GB  Fibre  connections  to  host 


The  HP  ProLiant  BL20p  G3  blade  server  with  the  Intel'®  Xeon™  Processor  simplifies  server  management. 
Simple  to  set  up,  simple  to  monitor,  simple  to  manage.  It  all  starts  with  the  Rapid  Deployment 
Pack,  giving  you  an  automated  setup  process  to  configure  and  deploy  servers  at  a  high  volume 
and  a  rapid  pace.  Then  HP  Systems  Insight  Manager™  carefully  monitors  your  infrastructure, 
alerting  you  to  potential  problems  before  they  occur.  And,  whenever  you're  away  from  the  office, 
the  remote  management  features  let  you  manage  your  server  no  matter  where  you  are.  Plus,  you 
can  bundle  it  with  the  HP  StorageWorks  MSA1500  to  make  storing  your  data  simple,  scalable 
and  affordable.  So  with  HP,  you  get  more  expertise  before  you  buy,  more  technology  when  you 
do  and  more  support  after. 


SMART  ADVICE  >  SMART  TECHNOLOGY  >  SMART  SUPPORT 


Download  a  free  IDC  white  paper: 

Reducing  Total  Cost  of  Ownership 
Through  the  Use  of  Blade  Systems. 

Save  $750  instantly 

on  a  blade  enclosure  solution?  ‘ 

See  Web  site  for  details. 


Call  1-866*356-6090 
Click  hp.com/go/bladesmag3 
Visit  your  local  reseller 


i  in  v  <e  in  t 


]  Intel's  numbering  is  not  a  measurement  ol  higher  performance.  2.  Receive  up  to  2TB  of  storage  free  with  purchase  of  HP  StorageWorks  Modular  Smart  Array  1500  cs  devices.  3.  Save  $750  instantly  on  the  purchase  of  any  HP  BladeSystem  pCIass  enclosure. 
Offer  valid  through  7/31/05.  4.  Save  $750  instantly  on  the  purchase  of  a  BladeSystem  pCIass  1U  power  enclosure  solution.  Offer  valid  through  10/31/05.  All  offers  available  from  HP  Direct  and  participating  resellers.  Prices  shown  are  HP  Direct  prices,  are 
subject  to  change  and  do  not  include  applicable  state  and  local  sales  tax  or  shipping  to  recipient's  destination.  Reseller  prices  may  vary.  See  Web  site  tor  full  details.  Photography  may  not  accurately  represent  exact  configurations  priced  Associated  values 
represent  HP  published  list  price.  Intel,  Intel  Inside,  the  Intel  Inside  Logo  and  Intel  Xeon  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation  or  its  subsidiaries  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  02005  Hewlett-Packard  Development  Company,  L.P. 


